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THE DEE: 
ITS ASPECT AND ITS HISTORY. 
BY J. S. HOWSON, D.D., 


DEAN OF CHESTER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. RIMMER, ESQ. 
Vv. 
THE ROMANS ON THE DEE. 


Approach to Chester—Malpas—Bishop He- | 


ber—Wrexham—The Alyn—Richard Wilson 
—Eaton Hall—The Salmon of the Dee— 
Roman occupation of Chester—The Twen- 
tieth Legion—Roman remains in Chester. 


Yap N crossing the bridge from Holt 
© §NC to Farndon (and this bridge, as 
5 will be noted hereafter, is, for every 
¥57Z3 reason, worthy of the most care- 
ful attention) we pass decisively out of 
Wales into England. It is not indeed till 
we have travelled some little distance below 
Farndon that the Dee becomes altogether 
a Cheshire river. Still, the county of 
Chester does at this bridge begin to claim 
the river as her own: and the Dee never 
again absolutely re-enters Wales. It is to 
this part of its course then that the words 
of Drayton properly belong, when in the 
preamble to his Eleventh Song, he says : 





“The Muse, her native earth to see, 
Returns to England over Dée ;” 

and when he says more fully, and with no 
little enthusiasm towards Cheshire : 
“The Muse from Cambria comes, with pinions summ’d 

and sound ; 
And, _— | put herself upon the English ground, 
First seizeth in her course the noblest Cestrian shore, 
Of our great English bloods as careful here of yore, 
As Cambria ot her Brute’s now is, or could be then : 
For which our proverb calls her, Cheshire, chief of 

men. 
This high compliment to Cheshire, which 
he repeats below in speaking of those 
“mightiest men of bone, in her full bosom 
bred,” will not be deemed altogether un- 
deserved by those who have been present 


at the annual meeting of the county yeo- | 


manry in Chester. 

Again, we must remember that in prose- 
cuting our task, 

bed Sdn rich iter ne zee 

to quote the words of Spenser, we are not 
simply traversing the county of Chester, 
but approaching very closely to the city 
itself—“the fortress upon Dee”—“fair 
Chester, call’d of old Carlegion.” Hence 
it will be quite natural to combine with 
the remarks that follow some notices of the 








Roman occupation of this spot, and of | for they came this way on that campaign, 
the Legion which made it famous. It is | which ended with the reduction of Anglesey 
indeed no anachronism, and no undue | and with the occupation of this part of Eng- 
liberty taken with geography, to connect | land for four hundred years. 

the Romans with this reach of the Dee:/ In the last chapter a word was said of 








Remains of Roman Wall, Chester. 


the extraordinary sinuosities which mark | During this part of its course, one bank 
the path of the river, from the point where | is Welsh and the other English. Den- 
it leaves behind the detached part of | bighshire is on one side, and Cheshire on 
Flintshire till its arrival at Farndon bridge. | the other. If we extend ‘our view to the 








~ 





Water Tower, wih Koman Hypocaust. 


rising grounds, which may justly be called | ot about ten miles. It will be no devi- | 
the outer edges of the basin of the Dee, | ation from our subject, if a few lines are | 
we find Malpas and Wrexham looking at given to both these places. 

one another, from these English and | The name of Malpas, as well as its topo- 








Welsh sides, with an intervening distance | graphy, marks it out as having been in old | 
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his own door (though the distance was 


i | : 
| times a “bad step” in many a border cam- | Cheshire proverb, “ Higglety-pigglety : Mal- 
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paign between the 


the place. 


English and the Welsh. | 
A curious legend connects this topography | 
with one of the parochial peculiarities of | 
This parish has two medieties, | 


pas shot.” It would detain us too long 
if we were to analyse this proverb minutely ; 
and it would spoil the story if we were to at- 
tempt to ascertain the name of the king, to 


called the Upper and Lower Rectories. | whom was due the parochial arrangement, 
It is said that a king, detained here ‘by | which still continues. To the Upper Rec- 


difficulty of travelling, 


tavern, and found there the Curate, who, | 
while making himself very agreeable to | 


the visitor, complained of his own hard days of much greater parochial dignity 


lot, in contrast with that of the absentee 
Rector; on which the monarch enacted 
that the endowments of the rectory should 


be divided: whence came a well-known | 


occasion, when he was staying with Dean 
Shirley, Vicar of Wrexham, his father-in- 
law, such a sermon was to be preached, 
and the want of a suitable hymn was 
felt. He was asked on the Saturday to 
write one ; and, seated at a window of the 
old Vicarage house, he produced, after a 
short interval, in his clear handwriting, 
with one single word corrected, that hymn 
beginning, “ From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,” with which we are all familiar. It 


following day in Wrexham Church. The 
writer of these pages on the Dee saw the 
original manuscript some years ago in 





/near the churchyard. 

| omit a reference to the “halls” wh i 

cr dhe | ere its 
$ printed that evening, and sung the | markets have been held from very ancient 


| times. 


went into the village | tory we must pay a visit, and this for more 


reasons than one. In this house Bishop 
Heber was born, in 1782. Those were 


than that to which we are accustomed 
now. Every Sunday morning, Heber’s 


father, who then held this Upper Rectory, 
used to drive in a carriage and four, from 


Chester, from the Aldford Road. 


Liverpool, and more recently he has seen 
the printer, still living in Wrexham, who 
set up the type when a boy. 

Wrexham is too remote from the very 
edge of the river to justify here a long 
pause, though in itself well deserving of 
a description at leisure. Besides the 
old Vicarage, it has other buildings of 
great interest, especially the College House 
Nor ought we to 


The “ Yorkshire Hall” for woollen 
goods is at this very moment undergoing a 





not many yards), through the avenue of 
fine trees to the Church. The Position of 
the Church and Rectory is very striking ; 
and from the rising ground behind, a noble 
view is obtained of the valley of the Dee, 
the Welsh hills beyond Wrexham formin 
the background. ~ , 

It is singular that Bishop Heber forms 
a connecting link between Malpas and 
Wrexham, which carries our thoughts at 
once across the intervening valley, from 
the zone to the other. When he was a 
young man, missionary sermons were not 
so frequent as they are now; and on one 
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regret: but the “ Birmingham Hall,” with 
its penthouse running round an open court, 
and with its little numbered storerooms, 
reminds us easily of days long gone by. 
The Church of St. Giles, however, is the 
pride of Wrexham. Its singular monu- 
mental inscriptions are celebrated. Its 
tower, finished and enriched with statuary 
about the year 1500 by the aid of indul- 
gences, is visible all the country round. 
We are here on the first plateau above 
the valley of the Dee ; and from this point the 
traveller by railroad on his way towards 
Chester descends by a steep incline, first 








| transformation which the autiquary must | running parallel with the Alyn, and then 
: | an 
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crossing it, where it makes a sudden bend, 
This stream must be classed with the 
Ceiriog, as a tributary of the Dee demand- 
ing special notice. . 

The Alyn, in that part of its course to 
which reference has just been made, is a 
prettily fringed stream, with a very steep 
bank on one side. But we must not forget 
the beauty of its earlier windings through 
the hill country above. Pennant dwells 
upon this beauty with a true love of Nature 
and the indigenous pride of a Welshman. 


aside her majestic air, and condescends to | mentioning some minor tributaries, he 
assume a gentler form, in order to render | adds : 

her less violent in approaching union with Pra en 5 aie 
her English. neighbour. It were to be | “7h” Toplies Gl ho oma 
wished she had acted with more modera- For has derground her crystal head doth 


tion, and not outshone it at a rate the most 
partial Saxon must allow it to have done.” 
At the distance of some miles below Mold, 


‘or haste, twice un 
run,’ 


Hasting, however, as we must, to rejoin 
| the Dee, we cannot forget either the sweet 


the Alyn passes near the old fortress of | scenery of Gresford, amid which the Alyn 


Caergwele, and there for about half a 
mile runs underground. This fact has 
been seized upon by Drayton with his 


| lingers, before his tributary course is-done, 


| or the eminent landscape painter, whose 


/name is peculiarly associated with this 


usual exactitude of observation, and in | affluent of the Dee. 











Speaking of a particular spot near Mold, 
he says: “I hung long over the charming 
vale which opens here. Cambria here lays 





its true relation to the general geogra- 
phy of the district he is describing. After 





Eaton Hall, from the Aldford Road. 


him in connection with a dinner, at which | and, as Allan Cunningham says, “he found 
Reynolds and Gainsborough were present. | himself better prepared for this new pur- 
The courtly Sir Joshua had no liking for | suit than he imagined : he had long been 
the rough honesty and irritable temper of | insensibly storing his mind with the beau- 
“poor Richard,” and in drinking the health | ties of natural scenery ; and the picturesque 
of Gainsborough, toasted that artist, with | mountains and glens of his native Wales 
pointed emphasis, as “the best landscape | had been to him an academy when he was 
painter in England,” on which Wilson | unconscious of their influence.” The story, 
rejoined, “Yes, and the best portrait | however, of his life is sad and depressing. 
painter, too.” Wilson was himself one of | The love of landscape was not then what it 
the founders of the Royal Academy, and | is now. Moreover it does not, like portrait 
became its second librarian. At first he | painting, make any appeal to vanity. While 
painted portraits, but while he was in Italy, | Wilson lived in London, many of his pic- 
Zuccarelli and Vernet encouraged him .to | tures went wet from the easel to the pawn- 


| The date of Richard Wilson is well 
| fixed for us by the story which is told of 











|for part of a Stilton cheese and a pot ot 
‘porter. He was conscious, however, of his 
own powers. He said once to Sir William 
Beechey, “ You will live to see great prices 
| given for my pictures :” and this estimate 
/has been justified. When he was now an 
| old man, the legacy of a small estate on the 
Alyn, and the opening of a vein of lead, 
placed him in affluence. But it was too 
late. On one of his favourite walks near 
Colomendy, he sank exhausted : his saga- 
cious dog brought servants to his aid; but 
he never recovered. He is buried at Mold. 
His memory is preserved at Colomendy by 


Spey : ; ; “ heads,” two 
believe in his own genius for landscape ; | broker’s, and he is said to have painted one | the sign of the Three Loggerheads,” tw 
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only being exhibited in the picture by Wil- 

son, the third being the visitor who looks 

at them. There is a better memorial still 

in his view of the valley of the Alyn, as 

seen from the Bwich, near Mold. To this 

must be added, on the present occasion, a | 
picture of the Dee, as seen from a well. | 
known point of view not very far below the 

point where the tributary joins the main 

river. 

In following the Alyn to its junction with | 
the Dee, we have already been brought toa | 
point some considerable distance below 
Farndon and Holt; but Farndon Bridge, 
as well as Holt Church, which is just now 
undergoing restoration under difficult cir- 
cumstances, will recall us hereafter to this 
part of the river. We must now hasten to 
the river approaches of Chester itself ; and 
first a pause is imperative at Eaton Hall. 

In the chapter which is to be written 
hereafter on the Castles and Halls of the 
Dee, the superb buildings which will soon | 
be completed at Eaton, with its gardens | 
and adjacent park, will justly have the most | 
prominent place. At present only a few 
slight remarks are possible concerning the | 
recent architectural changes which have | 
been made on this spot, and concerning its | 
early historical associations. 

Even since the beginning of this century | 
the brick mansion built by Sir John Van- 
brugh was standing here, in the midst of 
gardens laid out according to the taste that 
reigned in the time of William III. This 
house was entirely demolished, to make 
way for a Gothic structure, which, though 
extremely costly and elaborate, was dis- 
appointing. That was the time when the 
feeling for Gothic architecture was re- 
viving in this country, but its principles were 
not yet understood. And now a new pile 
of buildings, of great extent and grandeur, 
is reaching its perfection. 

The site deserves to be distinguished by 
architectural splendour ; for it is the early 
home of a feudal family very closely con- 
nected with the coming of William L., and, 
indeed, through Hugh Lupus, personally 
connected with the Conqueror himself. A 
manuscript in the Library at Eaton is a 
curious record of the eminence of the Gros- 
venors, at the time when heraldic differences | 
were held to be of very serious importance. | 
This is the account of the great trial, in the | 
reign of Richard II., between Sir Robert 
le Grosvenor and Sir Richard le Scrope, as 
to the right of bearing certain arms ; and 
there is an obvious fitness in referring to 
this manuscript in connection with the 
Dee ; for among the witnesses whose signa- 
tures are given, along with John of Gaunt 
and Geofiry Chaucer, is Owen Glendower. 





One privilege attached to this family, and | 
prominently mentioned in records of about 
this same date, was “the Serjeantry of the 
Dee,” in reference to the salmon for which | 
this river is famous. The fishery at this 
point was formerly of great importance. 
The Rector of Eccleston, a charming vil: | 
lage close to Eaton, claimed every twentieth | 
salmon as part of his tithe. More will be | 


said on this subject hereafter, when we 
have passed “The King’s Pool,” below 
Chester Bridge, and find ourselves among 
the nets which are busily used where the 
river approaches the sea. But the active 
and subtle life of the salmon connects the 
salt water and the fresh : and the subject 
could not have been altogether unnoticed 
in this part of the “ wizard stream.” 

™n floating down from Eccleston to 
Chester we are conscious of having 


reached a totally new passage in the pro- | 


farndon Bridge. 


gress ot the Dee. The water is no longer 
as at Llangollen, where (to quote a Welsh 
writer), “ emblematic of its country, it runs 
with great passion through the valley,” but 
its surfaee is broad and calm, and over- 
hung with trees, reminding us of some of 
the tranquil river scenery of the Thames. 
On a warm summer evening, this reach of 
the Dee is diversified with pleasure-boats : 
in a severe winter it is covered with skaters : 
in the solitary and dewy freshness of a 


Roman Altars. 


| Spring morning, it is perhaps more delight- | 


ful than at any other time. When we pass 
beyond the trees and reach the level ground 
on the left, round which the deep water 


of the river sweeps in a broad curve, we | 
_ have Chester before us : and here we pause, 
_ with a very definite passage of history in 


our thoughts. 
The arrival of the Romans in this place 
impressed upon it,a military distinction, 


ee 


| which was well sustained afterwards, in 
the times of William I., Edward 1, and 
| Charles I.- The conquest, too, of Britain 
by the Romans, was the first event which 
brought our island within the range of 
general European history. It was re. 
marked in a preceding chapter that a similar 
result was due to the mission of St. Augus- 
(tine: but it must not be forgotten that 
there was an earlier period also when the 
island was part of the great European 
system, the interval between the two periods 
being defined by the breaking up of the 
| Roman Empire, when Britain was occupied 
by the heathen Saxons. It is the earlier 
Italian invasion and absorption which js 
now before our attention. 

Few things are more curious than the 
inveterate surviving of the popular fallacy 
that Julius Czsar conquered Britain half a 
century before the Christian era. Half a 
century, however, after that era was the 
date of a very real change in the history of 
this island and the history of the Dee. 
The invasion under the Emperor Claudius 
was decisive, and its results proceeded 
uninterruptedly. There is a high satisfac- 
tion in being able to associate the great 
generalship and noble character of Agri- 
cola, quite definitely, with Chester. He 
came here first in the year 60 A.D., as an 
officer in the army of Suetonius Paulinus, 
and subsequently, in the year 77 A.D., he 
came again as military governor of the 
newly conquered province. He remained 
here seven years, and in his first campaign 
he reduced North Wales and Anglesey. 
This, then, is the time to which we must 
assign the establishment of the Roman 
troops in a fixed camp on the “ Deva.” 
Nor must we forget what Agricola did, in 
teaching the arts of civilised life, and in 
promoting the education of the sons of 
British chiefs. Of all these things the 
memory is imperishably recorded in the 
name of Chester. We have compound 
reminiscences of Roman stationary camps 
in the north-west of England, as at Man- 
chester and Ribchester ; but the fortress on 
the Dee is “ Castra,” pure and simple. 

We have, however, something more de- 
| finite still to be said in connection with the 
Roman history of Chester. A famous 
| body of troops, with a distinctive name, Is 

associated with the place. Just as each 
English regiment has its own annals, 
which are well remembered from victory 
| to victory, so was it with each imperial 
legion of Rome. Just as our Twenty- 
| second -Regiment has in Chester Cathe- 
dral a proud relic in the old flags which 
were at the taking of Quebec, so does the 
city still preserve visible and durable 
| memorials of the Twentieth Legion. We 
must, however, beware of two mistakes 
into which the parallel might lead us. 
A Roman legion was much larger than 
an English regiment; and it was com 
monly quartered longer in the province to 
which it was attached, than is usual with 
our troops on any of their foreign sta- 
tions. A Roman legion consisted of about 
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six thousand foot:soldiers,* with ‘a ‘consi- 
derable body of cavalry attached: and with 
these troops were commonly. associated an 
equal number of auxiliaries recruited from 
the province itself. , As to the period of time 
through'which we can trace the’existence of 
this legion, it’*first’comes’ before our ‘notice 
near Cologne on the Rhine,'soon after the 
death of Augustus : there seems no, doubt 
that it came over to Britain in the reign of 
Claudius, under Suetonius Paulinus ; and 
we .know that it was engaged: in the cele- 
brated action against Boadicea ; nor did it 
ever leave the island afterwards, till in the 
fifth century the legions were all recalled 
from the frontiers of the Empire in conse- 
quence of the irruption of the Barbarians. 
Moreover, from the manner in which Tacitus 
mentions the Twentieth Legion, it seems 
evident that it was among the ¢/i¢e of the 
Roman army, and that its steadiness and 
vigour marked it out for posts of honour. 
Its title was “ Valens Victrix,” expressing 
both its strength and its success. Thus 
the fact which we have to deal with, is the 
continued presence in this spot, for about 
four hundred years, of fully. ten. thousand 
men, with detachments at various points in 
the neighbourhood... Such detachments we 
can trace at two of the spots mentioned in 
this ‘very chapter, at Holt on" the “Dee, and 
| at Caergwele on the Alyn,” The. results in 
this. part of England, ‘must. evidently, have 
been yery.marked ; and when we consider 
that Christianity must* have’ been strongly 
éstablished «here, ® under « the « legionary 
soldiers who came about the time when St. 
Peter and St. Paul were martyred, we feel 
that some of those results were undoubtedly, 
beneficent. «It was a bad,day, for.Chester 
when the*Roman troops’ marched finally'to 
Italy, and left” the ‘Britons on the”Dee to 
their own unassisted resources. r" 

The visible memorials* of ‘the Roman 
period of the history of*Chester, though not 
very copious, are still very distinct, and tell 
their story..clearly. Some have been 
destroyed within the last hundred years, 
especially certain arches, which formerly (to 
compare small things with great) marked 
one of the old Roman entrances to the city, 
as.the “Porta Nigra” does at . Tréves. 
Within the last ten years, during the re- 
moval of an old hotel in Bridge Street, 
the ground-floor of Roman houses came to 
view, with fragments of,tesselated pavement 
and other features familiar to us at Pompeii: 
and one of the hypocausts, or arrangements 
for warming, can still be seen very com- 
plete. There’ are also coins, and ‘altars, 
and tombs, all bearing the clear marks of 
the same period of history. Above all, 
we must mention the: earthenware, the 
very art’ of: making which ‘was “probably 
introduced. into this island by the Romans. 
We have in Chester their roofing-tiles, 
their flue-tiles, and their paving - tiles. 
One of -these is. of peculiar . interest. 
Across the clearly-impressed mark of the 
Twentieth Legion, and at right angles with 
the inscription, are the indentations of the 
nails of a Roman soldier's “ caliga,” or 
boot, which must evidently have stood 











upon the tile, while it was yet wet.’ The 
start of. pleasure‘ with which we see these 
traces of a definite moment in the past is 
like that which we ,feel when, at Stourton 
Quarry, in thisscounty, we track the .foot- 
prints «of the Labyrinthodon, as first left 
on the rocks when it was moist sand upon 
the shore.” ' 
» And yet, perhaps, the most impressive 
of all the Roman, memorials, in, Chester 
are those which. could not +be’ collected 
into’'a museum, nathely, the walls and 
the streets‘ of the city.‘ As’ regards the 
walls, the enclosure of modern Chester 
follows, with the exception of,the southern 
extremity, the lineemarked out by the 
Romans : and at ‘one point on the north, 
where the canal (itself partly following the 
line of an old ‘Roman .excavation) is over- 
shadowed by a fine ash-tree, there are clear 
courses of imperial «masonry, capped,by a 
classical cornice, which} even half-hid-here 
among the weeds, reminds the traveller of 
what he has seen’ in. Rome. The’ four 
main streets of the city,’ intersecting “one 
another exactly at, right angles, along which 
the market-people . come, to. Chester+on 
Saturdays, -ares»the very lines by+ which 
those terrible troops of old Communicated 
with“ the ‘ province ”on ‘every “side of the 
compass, * There is hardly, a more,striking 
footprint of history than.that which meets 
us in Antonine’s “ Itinerary,” or Road-book 
of the Empire, when we see, in the account 
of: a system: of * roads ‘including *York, 
London, Manchester, and Lincoln, these 
letters, in large and strong Roman writing 
—DEVA LEG. XX. VICTRIX, ‘ 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION 
‘ OF ROBERT RAWLINSON, C.B., 
BOLTONS, WEST BROMPTON. . 

THE GOATHERD OF GRANADA. 
R. Ansdell, R.A., Painter. " 
IN the.autumn of 1855, Mr.,Ansdell paid 
his first visit to Spain, in company with the 
late John Phillip, who had been there the 
preceding year.. The two painters took up 
their residence in the city,of,Granada : the 
latter to study the gipsy tribes, contraban- 
distas, &c., and the former to study domestic 
animals and those in charge of them, with 
the picturesque costumes that adorn’ both, 
The _ results of this visit, and others un- 
dertaken by the artists, have been long seen 

on the walls of the Royal Academy. , 

‘ The Goatherd of Granada’ is one of the 
most beautiful representations of, a special 
phase of Spanish rural life Mr. Ansdell has 
ever painted. The herd-boy, seated behind 
an open pannier, is journeying . from. the 
country into some town of Granada, lead- 
ing thither his flock of she-goats .to , be 
milked: docile in the extreme, oF re- 

uire no driving, :but instinctively follow 
their mounted guide along the rugged road ; 
while the young kids are carefully packed 
and conte. in the panniers.. The compo- 
sition of .the group is very effective, and 
the whole subject is most pleasing. — 

This picture is another example in Mr. 
Rawlinson’s small but select gallery of 
modern Art, which he has kindly allowed 
us to publish. 


C. Cousen, Engraver. 


' EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


@ir) Fate HE Royal Academy brings for- 
uf WA: ward each sabephdien oor ua 
(Sei LD) terial for grave’ ion ; 
‘Sq, but whether its. ever -varyi 
: . phases be for ultimate good or 
evil— progress or retrogression—remains 
to be seen. The unpleasant, but still 
incontrovertible, truth is forced upon: us. 
that the hanging space is already foun 
to be too limited. That is denied by 
those whom it most nearly concerns ; 
but it is maintained by others who seek 
some degree of reputation at the hands 
of the Institution. Under any circum- 
stances, the President at the dinner an- 
nounced that upwards, we think, of two 
thousand five hundred works had: been 
rejected, very many for want of space. 
Few can believe that even any con- 
siderable proportion of these were worthy 
of being shown; though many, we know 
are especially so. It was, perhaps, in- 
tended that water-colour art should form 
a feature. of the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tions ;; but .this' intention appears: to have 
been abandoned ; and why so, if there were 
space enough. for such anraddition ? «The 
petslemensnbo » were , responsible «for »the 
angingsfound themselves) at: the ‘last: so 
pressed that they.were compelled to place 
as mahy“as: possible ;»yet the aggregate 
of: exhibitedsworks, of »everyskind exceeds 
that of last: year,by eighteen only.; : The end 
of such a'state of things .carinot, be forese 
It is-remarkable that, of our public buildings, 
those that may be said to berof:recenit erec- 
tion, all‘are too’small,for the purposes for 
which they were erected. ' + ' 
The Art constituting the exhibition is in its 
character poetic, dramatic, local, pastoral, 
marine, and, ;in,a., great portion, 
domestic ; and curiously — this “de- 
scription will apply to the: exhibitions ‘of 
nearly all the modern schools of; Europe. 
In these varieties this exhibition is of high 
‘class. ; 
* Itris much a fashion of. the day in pic- 
torial criticism to speak of the decadence 
of; Art. « Nothing is.easier in a:few well- 
turned sentences than to,condemn a pic- 
ture ;, but it is: frequently. extremely difficult 
to give sound reasons for such censure.; ‘Our 
“School” is.said to be ina stateof lence. 
Decadence from what?» We have never. yet; 
it may be said, had a “ school.” None of 
our painters » profess; themselves’ mastérs ; 
very few of them -have ever,been scholars ; 
each is self-taught. What, we ask, is de- 
cadence? , Are Constable and Turner typi 
of decadence from: Gai ‘2 Does 
Linnell mark decadence from» ible ? 
In*the ,sense that we. understand: DECA- 
DENCE, there never _ could» have . been‘a 
ited ‘the “Dutchs schools began fa bea: 
c the , Dutch, ' in’ 
dénce,* and, advanced _inidecadence.* Was 
Ruysdael, (much. over.rated | by the way) a 
type of decay ?'or was, there a falling off ‘in 
embrandt, Rubens) and Van’ Dyck ?« Did 
Constable show a off from Wilson and 
Gainsborough ? and has John Linnell shown 
any falling offfrom these? , It is true. he*is 
one. of the, wi nerists the -art* has 
ever seen; but he has done even 
more than. memorable>in: sky-painting : -it 
would be a delicious study, to pursue and 
mark the influences which Constable has 
exercised on our Art: and notonly 
on ours, but on that of Europe; for there 
were, we think, many years ago, two land- 
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sca by Constable, exhibited in Paris, 


which the whole of the profession of that day | 


united in urging the Government to pur- 
chase ; yet they Snained in the hands of the 
owner, for which he had great reason to 
congratulate himself. And to turn to our- 
selves—did the noble heart of William 
Hilton show a falling off from the mere 
pedants who could talk, but could never 
paint, as followers of nolds? and do the 
artists who have painted the Queen’s Robing- 


Room in the House of Lords, and other | 


- subjects, show any falling off from Hilton, 
who painted too little because his lofty 
genius was not understood? Certain 
French critics say that Painting is extinct : 
this, we submit, requires explanation. When 
we visit our neighbours, we cannot help 
asking them how long they have had a 
“ school” of landscape-painters, or whether 
they have anything now settled into the 
shape of a “school.” 
the Medusa’ to be regarded as a declension 
from the theatricals of Jacques Louis 
David? and is Delaroche’s ‘ Cromwell look- 
ing into the Coffin of Charles |.’ a type of 
further decay ? 

But to return home : was there, even up 
to the period of its production, a more 
extraordinary elimination from Low Country 
Art than Wilkie’s ‘ Blind Fiddler, which, 
with other works of his, affected more or less 
the entire current of Art at home, and, we 
cannot help thinking, much of that abroad ? 
It cannot be denied that the small and 
highly finished pictures of the French 
painters are those most prized ; but they are 
pronounced by certain eclectic critics to be 
worthless ; yet these gentlemen do not 
explain themselves clearly whether they 
advocate the Giotteschi and their followers, 
or those who succeeded them, and ranged 
themselves under the banner of what they 
fondly termed the “ Renaissance.” It 
would be a most pleasant diversion to make 
a pilgrimage through Italy to search into 
the influences exerted by the works of 
Masaccio during one hundred years after his 
death. The history of Art will never be 
written till this is thoroughly done. For 
ourselves, we have every confidence in the 
future, and inasmuch as we prove and show 
the progress of the past, so are we justified 
in entertaining hope for the time to come. 

In the notice such as we propose giving 
of this exhibition, after mature examination 
of the different galleries and their contents, 
it is purposed, as being more plain and 
intelligible to follow the order of the pic- 
tures as they are hung. 


_ The gallery No. I. forms of itself an exhibi- 
tion. Landscapes of a certain class may be 
said to be a novelty in the Royal Academy ; 
whether this be absolutely true or not, in 
the list of the Academicians for the last 
twenty years there has been but one 
professed landscape - painter of very high 
celebrity. There are, however, now three 
landscapes in this room which must chal- 
lenge the admiration of every visitor ; 
these are ‘A Lion in 
P. F. Poour, R.A. ; 
J. LINNELL, and ‘ 
and one, at least, in the next gallery, of 
merit equal to either — that by Vicat 
COLE, ‘Hay-time, (114). Mr. Poole’s 
work is more than a surprise, for he seemed 
to be soentranced in thosestrong oppositions 
which he has been in the habit of painting 
for years, that it was difficult to suppose he 
would lend an ear even to the greatest 
of those who had gone before him. This 
picture, however, in the grandeur of its 
declamation, may be classed among the best 
works that have ever been painted. In vain, 


* A Coming Storm’ (78), 


a 
ee 


a 


Is the ‘Wreck of | 


the Path’ (28), | 


Wind’ (64), P. GRAHAM ; | 


with features cunningly wreathed in smiles, 
we catechize his little mountain-groups 
(which, by the way, we believe he still 
continues to paint) as to whence he won 
the exaltation of style that prevails in this 
work. To describe in a few words what is 
| represented, there is in the foreground a 
/man whose path is crossed by a lion; 
| beyond these is a lake begirt with rocks 
| and mountains ; overhead the sky is charged 
| with clouds combining in an expression of 
infinite sublimity. The general character 
| of the picture is gloom, a low tone of light, 
in which there is, with the grand com- 
| ponents! of the piece, more of eloquence 
than could be rendered by the most elabo- 
rate utterances of poetry. ‘Wind, by P. 
Graham, is a judiciously selected piece of 
| Highland scenery—a wild passage on some 
| rocky mountain-side, whereon rushes down 
/a stream in the full force of a pale sfaet, 
threatening to uproot and sweep away 
everything in its course. The artist has 
painted rivers in this state before, but never 
has he succeeded in such descriptions so 
perfectly as in this work. But it is not to 
this, as may be gathered from the title, 
that the topic is limited. The sky is heavy 
with a sullen storm-cloud, but the painter 
has been careful to show it is not rain 
that he proposes. The trees bend to the 
fitful sweep of the blast that crosses the 
site, though it were desirable that the 
trees had shown the prevalence of a mure 
powerful influence by yielding more to the 
irresistible force of the gale: this we think 
would have rendered the subject more 
legible to ordinary observers. It will be 
regarded ‘with much satisfaction; it con- 
tains nothing to detract from the large- 
ness of its parts and the high tone of its 
descriptions. 

The feeling that pervades us on seeing 
‘A Coming Storm,’ by Linnell, is wonder 
at such a picture as the production of aman 
of his years. It is nothing to say that he 
has painted again and again each com- 
ponent set forth here. His material is 
spread before him at his doors, but it 
requires more than the quality of every- 
day genius to utilise it as he has done. The 
firmness and decision of the execution excite 
the warmest admiration, and lead only to 
the conclusion that Linnell in his old age, 
like Mulready, Callcott, and a few others, 
has laboured to the last in the school of 
nature, though slavishly subject to prepos- 
sessions of his own. ‘The terrible menace 
of the storm-cloud is greatly enhanced by 
the clear view that is afforded of the 
country over which it is about to burst. 
This peculiar form has been very widely 
adopted ; but it originated with Linnell, and 
it may almost be said was first definitely 
shown in his little picture, ‘The Windmill, 
in the Vernon Gallery. To say that a painter 
over eighty years of age is yet an improving 
and a rising artist, may savour something 
of sarcasm, but it is nevertheless a solid 
truth ; and when we look at these works, so 
identical in colour, which reproduce so 
continually the same forms, we speculate 
| profoundly’on what might have been this 
artist’s ultimate condition had he gone to 
Italy and painted the Adriatic instead of 
devoting his life to Surrey pastures. 

_ ‘Mrs. Heugh’ (21), J. E. MILLAIS, R.A, 
iS, it is scarcely necessary to say, a portrait, 
and such as in respect of some of its 
qualities has never hung on the walls of 
the Royal Academy. To describe in a few 
words its striking character, it is remarkable 
for what connoisseurs will call its zwpasto. It 
has been foretold in these columns that the 
“style” of Art known as pre- Raffaellism must 
in the end submit to the rules of vulgar Art, 








all the little superstitions of th, resumed 
refinement having loded. ‘Bat it was 
never for a moment believed that anythj 
so substantial as this portrait of Mrs, Teak 
could have been compounded by one who 
ever professed himself a brother of the 
Raffaellite concordance. But so it is, and 
it is accepted as a mark of the daring 
independence of Sagoees, It represents 
an old ag seated, ost in profile, in her 
every-day household attire of silk and velvet 
not new and formal, but comfortable, and 
looking as if it had been worn some time. 
Her hands are before her, in her lap, and 
altogether the attitude is one of perfect ‘ease, 
But it is with the painting of the face that 
we have especially to do, as it suggests 
remembrances of many great men. It has 
not been painted for to-day, nor to-morrow 
but for fifty years hence. The colour is 
massed in the face in a manner hitherto 
unexampled. No head-study perhaps has 
ever been worked with such a mass of 
paint, and the artist’s contempt for form 
in the use of it exposes him to much adverse 
criticism. There are very few portraits to 
which it may be compared, while it crushes 
everything placed near it. In the Pitti 
collection is a head by Tintoretto—an im- 
promptu in colour, which looks as if it had 
been laid on with a trowel, and softened off 
with a spatula; but even this in its massive 
density does not approach Mr. Millais’ head. 
If we refer in memory to the curiosities 
painted by Rembrandt, Caravaggio, Velas- 
quez, and others, we shall never fail to 
remember the extreme care with which the 
masses were laid in, a nicety which Mr. 
Millais has overlooked. It is the most 
powerful work he has ever painted, and 
forming, as it were, a period in thej history 
of our Art, might serve as the text for a 
volume. 

In ‘Sanctuary’ (5), J. PETTIE, A., ap- 
pears a lady in a yellow dress flying from 
some persecution, and received nuns 
within the gates of a convent; but we 
are left in ignorance of the cause of the 
woman’s flight. This is to be regretted in 
a work remarkable for good execution. 
‘ Cordelia’ (12), J. B. BEDFORD :— 


“ Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any 
demonstration of grief? 4 
Gent. Ay, sit; she took ‘them, read them in my 
presence ; om 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek ; it seem’d she was a queen 
Over her passion‘;:who, most rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o’er her.” 


The queen holds the letter before her, 
which she reads ; but, although the imper- 
sonation is commanding and regal, she 
looks much too old for Cordelia. ‘G. 
Norman, Esq.’ (13), G. F. WATTS, RA, 
and ‘ W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.5. (36), 
by the same artist, are perhaps good like- 
nesses, but they are very low in tone ; In so 
much so that in a few years they must sink 
yet more ; otherwise they are remarkable 
for fine quality, and would, if exposed to 
light, acquire a higher tone. In contrast 
to ‘Mrs.. Heugh, .Mr. Millais exhibits 
‘ Early Days’ (29), a portrait, it is presumed, 
of a little girl, nursing a black kitten in her 
lap, the enchanting simplicity of which {re- 
minds the observer rather _of Gainsborough 
than Reynolds. 

The Lady Teazle’ (37) of V. PRINSEP 
has about it so little of scenic quality that 
it may be thought to represent a Lady 
Teazle of social life; yet in the _— 
is an expression of impatience ; and the 
twirling of the fan bes aks the excite- 
ment of the stage. It is a single figure, 
very simple in its appointments ;_ hence 
the more remarkable are the emotions » 
which it is subject. ‘Good Night’ (44); 
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Pp. H. CALDERON, R.A., is. the parting 
salute of a lady . od child 5, the ets 
being equipped in full evening-dress, ma 
no proceeding tothe — The pros of 
the picture is the lady and her costume, and 
these are painted with great nicety. ‘ Sybil 
Grey’ (69), E. U. EDDIS, is an exquisite 
study of a child’s head ; perhaps the most 
attractive this artist has painted in the 
course of his long and meritorious career. § 

‘The Fountain’ (72), G. D. LESLIE, A., 
is too'good a picture to be subjected to the 
slight of an insignificant title. It is not 
often that painters under-rate their produc- 
tions ; but it appears to us that here Mr. 
Leslie has not sufficiently estimated his 
work. It is in three parts, looking like a 
portion of a frieze, each division containing 
one or more figures. The fountain is in the 
centre, where sits a nymph, idly bathing 
her hand in the thread of water that flows 
fitfully from the plain marble structure that 
forms the font. On the other side stands a 
woman, with an elegant Etruscan vase, 
waiting for water. On the right, a girl, 
nursing a black kitten, steps down on the 
marble floor of the fountain, followed by a 
black cat, the mother of the said kitten, 
which makes an immediate set at a jack-daw 
that is eagerly pecking at some fruit. On 
the left, is pond wa woman‘with a child ; and 
all these figures are so sweetly painted 
that it is much to be regretted there is no 
point to the work. It is beyond doubt a 
production of high genius. 

There is much of the feeling of Murillo 
in the ‘Mother and Child’ (73), G. E. HICKs. 
It is a group of the size of life. The heads 
are rendered captivating by an entire ab- 
sence of affectation, and a steady reference 
to nature. The drapery arrangement is far 
removed from commonplace, and the colour 
generally is tender and harmonious. 

_ It is often necessary to remark on the 
inferiority of the titles of pictures. The 
value is not commonly understood, which 
an appropriate title gives to a work of Art. 
T. FAED, R.A., is generally fortunate in 
describing his ideas in a very few words ; 
we have accordingly here, ‘ Happy as the 
Day’s long’ (55), a cottager sitting working 
at the door of her home, with her child 
chuckling and rolling on the ground at her 
feet. The exposition speaks out as plainly as 
any of those that have preceded it from the 
same hand. We have spoken of the felici- 
tous applicability of titles: the brother of 
the last-named artist, J. FAED, R.S.A., 
illustrates this in a manner singularly 
pointed in his picture ‘ After Victory’ (91), 
suggested by the lines of Burns :— 
“When wild war’s deadly blast was blown, 
And gentle peace returning, | 
Wi’ mony a sweet babe fatherless,* 
And mony a widow mourning.” 

The letter which announces the victory, but 
at the same time the death of the poor 
woman’s husband, lies on the floor, while 
she is weeping in the paroxysm of her first 
burst of grief. The grandmother sits weep- 
ing and sobbing by the turf-fire; and a 
child, lost in wonder at the cause of their 
grief, moves from one to the other to com- 
fort them, and to learn the cause of their 
distress. Here the title is at once a de- 
scription and a key. The narrative is very 
clear, and the work is admirably painted. 

_, An Irish Weaver’ (11), A. STOCKS, and 

Luck’ (32), J. H. WALKER, are works of 
much interest. ‘A Mountain Stream, Loch 
Earn Side’ (17), W. H. PATON, R.S.A., is 
well chosen, for it has many beauties, and 
its difficulties are cleverly disposed of. 

Among the artists who profess Oriental 
scenery there are none who distinguish 
themselves more than Mr. F. DILLON. 





‘The Tombs of the Memlook Sultans of 
Egypt’ (22) have been repeatedly painted, 
but never with better effect than here. 
The two pictures, Nos. 46 and 52, both 
called ‘ On the Mer de Glace,’ Sir R. CoL- 
LIER, exhibit fragments of Alpine scenery 
which are not often taken up from their 
difficult and forbidding character. In these 
two pictures, however, there is a feeling 
which deals successfully with the most 
rugged features of the scenery. ‘ The 
Valley of the Llugwy , North Wales’ (59), 
A. DE BREANSKI, is a fragment of a river- 
course, of which every section is highly pic- 
turesque. The view has often been painted 
before, but in this version there is a pecu- 
liar firmness admirably suited to the com- 
ponents. The portraits of Mr. W. W. 
OULESS are generally clear, substantial, 
and brilliant, with as much of originality as 
can be expected in pictures of this de- 
scription. They are also remarkable for 
identity, as instanced in ‘Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., one of the Masters of the 
Court of Exchequer’ (93). By the same 
artist are also ‘ Sir C. S. Paul Hunter, Bart., 
Berkshire Volunteers’ (70) ; and in Gallery 
No. II. a really admirable portrait (115), 
‘ Thomas Clarke, Esq., Knedlington Manor, 
Yorkshire.’ We have felt called upon to 
notice with high commendation, in one of 
the water-colour exhibitions, the marine- 
drawings of E. HAYES, R.H.A. ; and there 
is a picture here which must be mentioned 
not less favourably ; it is ‘A Dutch Smack 
making for Harbour’ (68). In this room 
are two pictures by J. C. Hook, RA,, 
painted with all the decision that distin- 
tinguishes his fragments of coast, in which, 
by the way, there is nothing very pictur- 
esque, but they acquire value from the 
reality of the execution. They are num- 
bered respectively 20 and 35; the former is 
entitled ‘The Fishing Haven, and the 
latter, ‘Song and Accompaniment,’ being 
also a piece of coast-scenery. The song is 
as follows :— 
| Sah dies 1 conght aise? 


They're three to roast, and three to boil, 
And three to bait the line,” 


being delivered by the fisherman’s wife. 

There is a remarkable memorandum of our 
extersive charities in the portraits of three 
boys, street Arabs taken indiscriminately 
off the streets with the hope of turning 
them to some useful account, or at least of 
teaching them to earn honestly the bread 
they eat. The picture is described as 
« 100,000 Neglected and Destitute Children 
in London.” Portraits of the same boys, 
before and after rescue and training. The 
boys represented were saved from the misery 
of the streets by J. Barnardo, Esq.’ (57), 
B. S. MARKS. Before the wholesome treat- 
ment to which they were subjected, they 
were pale from hunger and incipient disease ; 
their hair stood erect, and all their features 
spoke forth the language of the streets. 
But their portraits, after a certain period of 
training, bespeak happiness and content ; 
and the fulness of the faces, with the 
accompanying colour, marks a condition 
very dissimilar ‘to that from which they 
had been rescued. These heads are not 
noticed as a triumph of Fine Art, but there 
is an extensive circle of philanthropists who 
will feel interested in a statement of this 
kind. ‘Norham Glen’ (42), J. PEEL, is a 
fragment, very interesting, of Troutbeck 
scenery, overhung with trees, the whole 
being charmingly painted ; and ‘ An Eng- 
lish Cottage Home’ (54), J. AUMONIER, Is 
good, and recalls to us the poetry of Gold- 
smith. 





Gallery No. II. presents also a miscel- 
lany, among which are some works of _ 
class. One of the first that arrests the 
attention from its peculiarities is ‘The 
Strayed Maskers’ (104), E. BENSON, as 
showing a party of revellers returning late 
from a masked ball; they appear to have 
strayed into the dissecting-room of a medi- 
cal student, who is busy at his repulsive 
studies, The party consists of both male 
and female maskers, who are all stricken 
with consternation at the error into which 
they have fallen. We do not enter into 
the various characters of the company, 
for the incident is not sufficiently interest- 


ing. It is, however, at least original, and 
the imagination which gave birth ~ that 
iv suggest purer and more practical 
ideas. 
P. H. CALDERON, R.A., adopts as a theme 
the exquisite lines from Shakspere :— 
“ Take, O take, those lips away 
That so sweetly were foresworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn : 
But my kisses bring again, > 5 
Seals of love, but seal’d in wales ves 
Seal’d in vain,” 
(126). It is surprising the subject has been 


so little painted, but the difficulties in the 
way of doing justice to it have perhaps de- 
terred from attempting it those who felt the 
extreme beauty of the verse. Mr. Cal- 
deron’s conception is to our ideas a failure, 
as neither in the Jose of the lady nor that 
of her lover is there the remotest allusion to 
the grace which should qualify any con- 
ception imparted by the tenderness of such 
poetry. The lover sits doubled up on a 
garden seat, while the lady with an un- 
becoming expression of anger in her fea- 
tures approaches as if to move him to 
a more decorous sense of her presence. 
Under the title ‘English Archers—nine- 

teenth century’ (99), W. P. FRITH, 
R.A., presents a group of agg Bee aoe 
practising archery, one being about to 
discharge her arrow. The act is well 
calculated for a show of grace in those 
engaged in the recreation, and Mr. Frith 
has made,the most of this, By J. TissoT 
is a full and well-painted composition 
called ‘ Last Evening’ (108), but it is im- 
age to obtain any clue to the story. 

he principal person is a young lady 
pray | intently at some object on the 
river through a race or opera-glass; she 
stands on one of the temporary river land- 
ing-quays, and behind her sit two well 
appointed officers of police or customs. 
Beyond this the picture does not speak 
out. Another work by the same hand is 
called ‘The Captain’s Daughter’ (121), in 
which appears a young lady on the deck of 
a sea-going steamer all ready for her 
voyage. Near the girl is a young man, 
apparently one of the officers of the ship, 
tailing his story to her, to which she 
gravely listens. Both of these pictures 
are remarkably well painted. 

By H. Harpy (129), a combat between 
two male lions shows much vigorous draw- 
ing ; a lioness is present at the conflict, and 
it is intended to be inferred that the battle 
takes place in honour of her. In the place 
of title stand the lines from Homer :— 

“ Fierce as conflicting fires the combat burns, 
And now it rises, now it sinks by turns.” 
Niad. 

R. ANSDELL, R.A., exhibits a ‘Goatherd 
—Gibraltar, looking across the Strait into 
Africa’ (132). She is mounted, and is pas- 
sing over an elevated rocky path: the 
animals are, as usual with this artist, well 
drawn. Although not very attractive, the 
subject is one which would catch the eye 
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of an animal-painter. ‘In the Garden’ 
(133) is a luxurious flower-picture by Miss 
A. F. Mutri£. The composition is com- 

licated, but in the drawing all justice has 
— done to it, and everywhere are evi- 
dences of knowledge and power. Apropos 
of this study, we are;reminded that how 
anxious soever persons who care about 
flowers, but have no love of Art, may be to 





of Art of its kind that have ever been pro- 
duced. One of the most remarkable single 
studies brought home by F. GOODALL, 
R.A., from the East, is ‘An Arab Improvi- 
satore ’ (157), which is wonderfully complete, 
original, and life-like. The face with its 
expression, engages us at once, and we 
cannot resist his importunity to move us to 
listen to his story. ‘ Scandal’ (158), G. A. 


possess a portrait of this or that flower | STOREY, is the title given to a composition 


signalised as the choice 
fashionable flower-show of 


lant of some containing a rather numerous company 
the season ; | taking tea. 


It is dry, and somewhat hard, 


but even the best of these which can be | and will remind the observer of a certain 
procured are but stiff and formal like-| class of Dutch Art; yet with all its 


nesses of the original. Lor 
studies that do not challe 


are scientific | faults, it merits a better title than has 
nge the best | been given to it. 
roperties of Art. Nothing in the same | two 
fine can be richer or grander than some ‘ Looking for Father’ (1 


By F. D. HARDY are 
ictures, well worthy of attention— 
4), and ‘ Not at 


of the superb flower-pictures of those old | Home’ (167). In the former appears a child 
Dutchmen who painted such flowers as we | who has just divided the window-curtains 
never see nowadays, and can scarcely | sufficiently to look through. It is a glowing 


believe that they ever saw ; and then their 
splendid composition. They moved through 
their work from beginning to end, guided by 
the strictest principles of Art, caressing each 
flower into its most fascinating form with a 
love which spoke out in every touch. 
‘ Breakfast-time’ (139) is another of those 
modern domestic incidents which Mr. 
FritH, R.A., sets forth with such clearness 
and good taste. On this occasion is repre- 
sented a young lady feeding her canary. 
In ‘Early Efforts’ (140), J. CLARK, 
are assembled a cottage-family, of whom 


the grandfather sits as a model to his | pictorial feeling, than has, perhaps, ever 


grandson. The picture has good qualities. 
‘Follow my Leader’ (146), A. MOORE, is a 
title which would induce the belief that the 
subject was a representation of a modern 


does much injustice both to the picture and 
to himself. To describe it in a few words 

it represents a company of nymphs follow- 
ing each other round and between a row of 
straight poles planted in a grove. The 
artist must have studied and painted most 


| 


| 
| 


| 


sunset, and the red light streams in upon 
her with strong effect through the thin 
curtains and the opening at which she 
stands. 

ainter, who, for obvious reasons, is not at 
— His letters, it appears, and all com- 
munications are thrust in under the door, 
and he is now in the act of picking up, on 
hands and knees, a tax-notice, on which he 
is required to make a return of his income. 
Both of these pictures are based on ideas 
very original. In ‘Tenby Harbour’ (172), 
A. W. WILLIAMS, there is more of refined 


been shown in any of the antecedent pic- 
tures by this painter. It is a moonlight 
study of much excellence. By EDOUARD 


j ; : | FRERE, hanging near the door, are two 
game. In thus naming his work the painter | 


small examples of the Ecouen School, 
respectively called ‘ Sera-t-il-pris?’ (174), 


/and ‘Ilest pris’ (182), representing the 
anxieties of some country-children about 


earnestly before he could have arrived at | 
conclusions such as are declared here. The | 
figures refer to the Etruscan, and the entire | 
painting looks like a suggestion from | 


an ancient fresco. The dresses are of 
brown gauze, with mantles of different 
colours. It will be admired by a certain 
section of the profession. 
Year’ (147), R. REDGRAVE, R.A., is shown 
a pretty piece of rather formal garden- 
scenery, in which appear the warmer har- 
monies of colour which the foliage assumes 
when the year has passed its prime. It is 
executed with much neatness. There is 
also by the same painter‘ The Lonely Well- 


In ‘ The Fading | 





head’ (165), a similarly unromantic passage | 


of horticultural landscape, yet executed with 
a taste and feeling to make the picture 
very agreeable and interesting. T. WEB- 
STER, R.A., does not paint so much as his 
admirers could desire ; his contributions 
are, on this ‘occasion, only two. ‘That 
which must now be mentioned is ‘An 


the capture of a poor little bird, which 
prefers being trapped to being starved in 
the snow. In scene the first, the poor 
starveling is about entering the trap ; inthe 
second he has entered, and this is the 
answer to the question. These pictures 
ought not to be separated, both are dis- 
tinguished by the fine executive qualities of 
M. Frére. The subject by J. H. S. MANN, 
numbered 177, is larger than he habitually 
paints. It is catalogued without a title, and 
represents a lady gazing thoughtfully into 
the far distance of an open country. In 
the place of title stand the following lines— 


“* Looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking on the days that are no more.” 
TENNYSON. 
It is painted with all the grace which has cha- 
racterised Mr. Mann’s former productions, 


| but the person has more of intelligence, and 


| of his shoes ; 
Interested Adviser’ (148), which exhibits a | 


group of street-boys round the stall of an | 


old woman selling fruit. The moneyed 
partner in the concern seems somewhat 
undecided, but another points out to him 
the sweetest investments on the stall. 
*Sunbeams’ (149), A. LUDOVICI, is a sec- 
tion of a garden-avenue by a river-side, 
pleasantly lighted by a play of sunbeam, very 
eflectively made out. The best performance 
ever exhibited by 
“Much Ado About Nothing ’ (156), a fishing 
party of three children, seated, catching 
minnows on an old river-sluice. ‘The 
colour, the grouping, the execution, and the 
surroundings of this small company, entitle 


| ito rank among the most beautiful pieces 


‘ew 








H. Le Jeung, A,, is | 


carries more of personal importance. Near 


| this hangs a story of an escapade, by P. H. 


CALDERON, R. A., called ‘ The Moonlight 


Serenade’ (181), wherein the serenader has | 


taken to flight, leaving his guitar and one 
being pursued, sword in 
hand, by the father, lover, or brother of the 
lady to whom he has been paying delicate 
attention. The incidents are so well set 
forth that every point is intelligible. 

The landscapes in this gallery are not of 


the exalted type which is found in Gallery | 
No. I, yet there are productions here | 


of the rarest excellence of their class. By 


VicaT COLE, A., we have seen landscapes | 


of greater purport than ‘ Hay-time’ (114), 
although we believe that the fine feeling 


for the wondrously rich expanse he sets 


before us is his alone—that is, the locality 
has not helped him to the refinement 
with which he has handled his material. 
When Sir A. W. Callcott painted his fine 
picture entitled ‘ English Landscape,’ he felt, 


In the other appears a poor 








and very justly, that he had put fo 

of mark, because English’ painters mi 
then painting any foreign local eccentricity 
rather than the unrivalled beauties of their 
own country. Mr. Cole’s picture presents 
a piece of the most charming English 
scenery. It may or may not exist as the 
lovely continuity of sylvan and pastoral 
region represented, but the whole is so 
well brought together, that all is of the 
same nature, 

The picture (No. 122) called ‘In the Isl 
of Wight’ is perhaps the most earnest peo. 
duction in oil ever exhibited by Birker 
FOSTER. The mere site is a bare slope 
downwards to the sea, and but few can 
understand what can be made of such a 
bald contingent in the hands of genius, 
The passage seems to have been chosen 
to be reproduced as a capo d’opera, There 
is nothing captivating in the earthy slope, 
but the eye is led downwards over a most 
exquisite piece of manipulation, down to 
the beach-cottages, beyond which appear 
the indications of the breakers as they roll 
in upon the rocks. 

Our exhibitions are remarkable for a class 
of portraits which are not seen in continental 
gatherings ; we make therefore no apology 
for mentioning a few of them. They are 
“ presentation-portraits,” some of a sporting 
character, others memoranda of a long and 
useful term of municipal service, and all 
offered with the highest respect to the 
surviving or existing friends of those who 
have merited such tokens of esteem. Such 
portraits rise into importance when it is 
known that they are generally public 
works, and the subscriptions for them 
have been locally extensive and _ large. 
Among such may be pointed out ‘ Horse 
and Hounds belonging to the late Hugo 
F. Meynole Ingram, Esq.’ (123), by A. 
CORBOULD ; ‘A, H. Oakeley Dennistoun, 
eldest son of A. H. Dennistoun, Esq.’ (127), 
J. SANT, R.A. ; ‘The Hon. Vice-Chancellor 
Sir Richard Malins’ (128), J. ARCHER, 
R.S.A.; ‘Equestrian Portrait of T. T. Cc. 
Lister, Esq., of Beamsley Hall, Yorkshire’ 
(134), S. PEARCE; ‘Gertrude, Daughter of 
Frederick Swabey, Esq., of Coryton Park, 
Axminster’ (135), J. SANT, R.A.; ‘The 
Right Hon. John Inglis, Lord Justice 
General of Scotland, in his robes as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Edinburgh 
(136), D. MACNEE, R.S.A. ; ‘ The Children 
of Commander J. A. Fisher, R.N.’ (178), 
C. BAUERLE. 


It is gratifying to see that as much as 
possible has béen done to divest Gallery 
No. III. of the appearance of a Hall of 
Honour. It contains one hundred and 
forty-one pictures, of which only fifty-two 
are by members of the Royal Academy ; 
and again, it does not appear to us that 
their best works are hung there. Indeed, 
regarded as a whole, in each case, Gallery 
No. I. presents a more attractive show 
than Gallery No. III. 

The picture by E. ARMITAGE, R.A., 
‘Christ’s Reproof to the Pharisees’ (187), 
from the sixth chapter of St. Luke, first and 
second verses—“ And it came to pass on 
the second Sabbath after the first, that he 
went through the cornfields ; and ~ 
disciples plucked the ears of corn, and di 
eat, rubbing them in their hands. 
certain of the Pharisees said unto o— 
Why do ye that which is not lawful to ° 
on the Sabbath days?” It is very subdued, 
both in its action and expression ; In “4 
it could scarcely be otherwise, such is the 
theme; yet the rage of the Pharisees 15 
strongly marked, and hereby the paren 
is explained. Of the locality little is mace: 
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this is as it should be, for there is nothing 
to interfere with the disciples ; the force of 
the argument lies in the expression and 
manner of the Pharisees, which are amply 
up to the description of the text. In ‘ The 
Protector’ (197), W. Q. ORCHARDSON, A. 
appears a young lady in a lonely wood 
attended by a bloodhound, which she seems 
to restrain by her hold on his collar. It 
is perhaps intended to be conveyed that 
danger is at hand, but this is not made clear. 
H. S. Marks, A., exhibits one of his 
peculiar ideas, which he calls, ‘ What is it ?’ 
(195), wherein we see an assemblage of 
persons looking over a bridge with their 
backs turned to the spectator. The figures 
are well drawn, and are dressed as of the 
period of Edward III. It is a whimsical 
subject ; the intention, however, cannot be 
mistaken. ‘ Curlers’ (200), Sir G. HARVEY, 
P.R.S.A., shows the greatest possible 
variety of action and attitude which the 
human frame is capable of assuming in 
the different Aoses into which the tactics of 
the game compel the players to throw their 
limbs. It ‘will be understood that the 
variety of attitudes would render the draw- 
ing very difficult; this, however, Sir G. 
Harvey has accomplished with masterly 
skill. In ‘Gathering the Herd’ (201), by 
R. ANSDELL, R.A., there are some heads 
of oxen more life-like than Mr. Ansdell 
ever painted. ‘Stolen Glances’ (202), J. 
C. HORSLEY, R.A., although a common 
incident, is open to many interpretations, 
Here a company of cavaliers are assembled 
in front of a window where three young 
ladies are criticising the young men out- 
side. The purpose of the painter is plainly 
set forth. There is much power pa good 
work in the picture, which, perhaps, will be 
considered thrown away on a subject so 
commonplace. Near this hang three works 
treated with much taste, being ‘ Children of 
the Sea, J. BURR (203); ‘The Oat-field : 
an English Pastoral,’ W. H. W. FOSTER 
(204); and ‘Summer Noon,’ F. G. Cort- 
MAN (205). 

Mr. E. M. WARD, R.A., still adheres to 
French history ; but on this occasion he 
goes back to a period far antecedent to 
that of which he has painted some of the 
most stirring events. His text now is 
‘The Eve of St. Bartholomew: Visit of 
Charles I1X., Catherine de Médicis, and 
the Duc d’Anjou to Admiral Coligny, after 
his attempted assassination on the point 
of the Massacre’ (207).—“ Charles 1X., 
accompanied by his mother and brother, 
visited the unfortunate Coligny. During 
the visit, the sombre and menacing attitude 
of some, the whisperings, the goings and 
comings, the signs of want of respect in 
persons near the apartment, and the mur- 
mured conversation of the King with Co- 
ligny, excited the anger of Catherine and 
her son. . . . On his arrival, the King first 
ordered the Admiral’s people to leave the 
room, except Teligny and his wife (the son- 
in-law and daughter of Coligny).” The 
wound from which Coligny was suffering 
had been inflicted on him as he was return- 
ing from the Louvre to his hétel. It was 
discovered that the assassin was a servant 
of the Duc de Guise, who had been sta- 
tioned at a window for days waiting for 
him. It was while suffering from this 
wound that the visit was paid; a subject 
of great difficulty, as being deficient of any 
remarkable point of interest. The wounded 
man has raised himseif on his couch, and 


the King sits by him caressing a favourite | 


hound; while behind, and in the shade, 
stand Catherine and the Duc d’Anjou, 
expressing, by their whispers and looks, 
their anger at the scene before them. On 





the right are Teligny and his wife, and in 
the antechamber are numerous attendants, 
but there is an entire absence of all signs 
of respect. The picture is a most masterly 
performance. Never did Mr. Ward take 
up a subject which, according to our idea, 
had less promise, and never has he made 
more of any passage he has taken in hand. 
The subject would, in ordinary hands, be 
extremely difficult, but it has been here 
taken up conspicuously as a vehicle of ex- 
pression. Thus we read in Coligny the 
subdued anguish of the dying man, the 
tn ory hypocrisy of the king, the 
scarcely bridled rage of Catherine and her 
son, the Duc d’Anjou, and the consterna- 
tion of the Admiral’s daughter and her hus- 
band. ‘A rainy Day in the Mountains of 
Auvergne, France’ (211), A. F. T, SCHENCK. 
A group of sheep and lambs appear here 
densely packed together, with that instinct 
which teaches them that such a resource 
is the means of resisting cold in some de- 
gree. The situation is strikingly described, 
for the state of the weather is sufficiently 
marked by the sky. 

It is not often that Mr. C. LANDSEER, 
R.A., now appears as an exhibitor. He 
comes forward, however, this year as the 
intending painter of ‘The Great Fire of 
London’ (213). What is meant here by the 
proposed illustration is, that he exhibits only 
a sketch suggested by Evelyn’s Memoirs, 
working profitably from the following pas- 
sage -—“ The poore inhabitants were dis- 
pers’d about St. George’s Fields and Moore- 
fields, as far as Highgate, and several miles 
in circle, some tinder tents, and some under 
miserable hutts and hovells, many without 
a rag or any necessary utensills, bed or 
board, who from delicatenesse in stately 
and well furnished houses, were now re- 
duc’d to extremest misery and poverty.” 
The scenes which he purposes setting forth 
are even more wretched than those de- 
scribed by his author. The subject has 
been but rarely taken up (only, we think, 
once before), and a faithful detail may not 
be unacceptable. 

Two Skye ‘Terriers, Oscar and Bain’ 
(208), are admirably painted by W. Q. 
ORCHARDSON, A. To each dog is given 
a definition of character which is remark- 
ably impressive. This is, we believe, the 
only animal-picture by the painter that has 
been exhibited in the Royal Academy. It 
is not easy to determine whether he deals 
more favourably with animal or human ex- 
pression, To No. 197, A. DE BREANSKI, 
no title is given, but the point of the work 
is well described by the lines which stand in 
the place of title— 


“ The sun descends, all sounds of discord cease, 
Each leaf is still, all nature seems at peace.” 


The works of this painter are refined in 
taste, and, as a whole, very attractive. 
P, H. CALDERON, R.A., departs from his 
usual course of narrative to set forth a pre- 
sentment, which he calls ‘ Victory’ (215). 
The scene is the battlements of a castle, 
where are gathered a number of women and 
children, rejoicing at the result of a conflict in 
which their friends and relatives have been 
engaged, and which has taken place immedi- 
ately under the walls of the castle. Thus, 
looking from the embrasures are nume- 
rous faces generally triumphant, although 
some are impressed with fear and appre- 
hension for the fate of husbands, fathers, 
and brothers, as the group contains wives, 
sisters, mothers, daughters, and relationship 
of every denomination. Below is seen the 
enemy scattered and flying. The great 
merit of the picture is its well-defined de- 
scription, its pointed narrative, and its 





beauty of execution. ‘The first Gleam ot 
Sunshine’ (17), is one of E. HARGITT’S 
very complete and forcible landscapes, 
which we are compelled so often to eulo- 
gise. In ‘The Winning Hazard’ (221), 
appears a young lady playing billiards. 
She is about to strike the ball It is by 
FRITH, R.A., who succeeds in placing his 
figures, whether engaged in archery or 
billiards, in the most graceful attitudes 
they are capable of ae ‘A Lowland 
Lassie’ (222), T. FAED, R.A., is extremely 
characteristic, and in this respect one of 
the best this artist has ever exhibited. The 
lassie is moving onward with a load on her 
head and a child in each hand. The sub- 
stantial character of the figures cannot 

surpassed. ‘An Easterly Gale--Scot- 
land’ (226), J. CASSIE, A.R.S.A., contains 
little material in its composition, but it is 
agreeable in colour. ‘Fishing by Proxy’ 
(227), J.C. Hoox, R.A. The scene is an 
open landscape, through which flows a 
deep, sullen, narrow river. The operation 
can be best understood from the artist’s 
description :—“‘ A modern master of cor- 
morants at work in a Surrey stream. A 
small strap is fastened round the neck of 
the bird to keep the fish in the jugular 
pouch, from which the sportsman obliges 
the cormorant to disgorge the live prey 
from time to time.” One of the birds 
having seized a fish, has brought it to the 
surface. This method of fishing may be 
profitable, but it does not contain much of 
the essence of what Englishmen call sport. 
To give it its utmost due, it is ingenious and 
curious. Several times we have studied 
No. 228 with a view to determine whether 
the costume is according to the taste of the 
artist, J. E. MILLAIS, R.A., or the lady, 
Mrs. Bischoffsheim. She is presented in 
profile in a very rich and curious antique 
chintz gown—or robe, by-the-way, this gar- 
ment is now called. There is no insignifi- 
cant simper on the features, and no super- 
human meretricious colour on the cheeks. 
The features are regular, and it would 
appear that the artist has been discoursing 
with Diego Velasquez on the subject. We 
feel that the lady is moving onward, so 
charmingly simple is the figure and so 
fascinating is the presence. Mr.. Millais 
has dealt with this study as a picture, and 
has succeeded to admiration. From Mr. 
Hook’s ‘ Fishing by Proxy,’ the visitor will 
turn with satisfaction to Mr. ROLFE’s 
‘Perch, Roach, and Dace’ (231), which 
exhibits really the perfection of fish-paint- 
ing. Indeed, this artist paints river-fish 
as they never before appeared on canvas, an 
enviable immortality which must certainly 
reconcile them to the hook. The observer 
cannot help being struck by the exaltation 
with which Mr. TENISWOOD endows his 
moonlight studies. He exhibits here ‘On 
the Thames— Moonrise’ (233), in which it 
is at once felt that without any sacrifice of 
locality, Mr. Teniswood has suppressed all 
the littleness of his subject, and has availed 
himself of whatever that could help him to 
breadth and grandeur of utterance. In‘ The 
End of November, 1872’ (235), T. S. 
Cooper, R.A., appears a herd of kine being 
driven over a pasture-marsh. The animals 
are not of the choice kind Mr. Cooper 
usually paints, and are not in any wise com- 
parable with them. What may be the 
meaning of the title we are at a loss to 
divine, not being thoroughly up in matters 
bucolical. ‘The Morning Rehearsal’ (240), 
W. F. Yeames, A., exhibits the lesson 
given to a performing dog by his master, 
to be repeated when the time comes for the 
actual play. ‘Colonel the Hon. Dudley 
Fitzgerald de Ros, First Life Guards’ 
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, J. R. Swinton, The subject is 
(45) half length, in full-dress uniform, 
and is certainly one of the most agreeable 
military portraits that has for some time 
appeared on the walls of the Academy. It 
is free from affectation, and is the best 
portrait Mr. Swinton has ever painted. 
The Bonxie, Shetland’ (254), J. C. Hook, 
R.A.,is another curiosity of the experience of 


this artist, showing the means had recourse | 
to by those who intend robbing the nest of | 
this bird, for it may not occur to every one | Gl) 
at tt : om | head of the Chief Baron. At the feet of 
| the Protector, Mr. Secretary Thurloe takes 


that the bonxie is a bird—see description : 
“They who are about to rob their nests, 
hold a knife or other sharp instrument over 
their heads, upon which the enraged bird 
precipitates itself.” Bewick. 
No. 255 is a portrait of a faithful collie 
painted by Sir EDwIN LANDSEER, R.A., 
whose master is evidently one of those 
honest and careful shepherds, who pass 
the best part of their lives on their native 
pastoral hills. “Tracker” is left in charge 
of his master’s bible and bonnet, and the 
animal has his eyes fixed on the open page 
of the sacred volume with a singular ex- 
pression of ere and intelligence. The 
idea is quite equal to those of the best of 
Sir Edwin’s performances. Near to this 
hangs another of Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
works, being ‘A Sketch of Her Majesty 
the Queen. (Unfinished). //er A/lajesty 
has not sat for the likeness’ (256). The 
Queen is here mounted on a white pony : 
it would seem the picture was painted 
some years ago. In ‘The Lady of the 
Manor’ (259), R. REDGRAVE, R.A., shows 
one of those umbrageous avenues which he 
paints with such good effect; and J. E. 
MILLAIS brings forward, in ‘ New-laid 
Eggs’ (260), the humblest subject he has 
yet exhibited, being simply a country girl 
with a basket of eggs on her arm. Mr. 
Millais very properly has not raised this 
poor girl out of ~ sphere by any remote 
allusions. Next to it is ‘Weaving the 
Wreath’ (261), F. LEIGHTON, R.A. ; a study 
of great classic elegance, representing a 
lady fully draped, seated, as it were, on the 
floor, plaiting a garland of laurel, herself 
wearing a crown of the same ; behind her 
is a bas-relief composition. It is impos- 
sible to speak too highly of the quality of 
this figure ; it is strikingly original, being, 
probably, a suggestion from some an- 
tique ; if not, the greater honour is due to 
Mr. Leighton. T. Wester, R.A., has 
in all his works shown himself a man of 


| 


many previous parliaments had in vain 
been petitioned, the proposal of Manasseh 
of admitting Jews to settle in England, 
from whence they had been banished in the 
reign of Edward I. The scene represents 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin debating on the 


| proposal. On Goodwin’s left is Dr. John 


Owen, together with other divines ; among 
these, Dr. Samuel Cradock meditates on 
Manasseh’s appeal. At Cromwell’s left 
hand is the Lord Chief Justice, Sir John 
Glynn; on his right, is seen part of the 


notes of the proceedings. The Lord Mayor 
Draper, or rather Dethick, is present, 
together with the Sheriffs, sword and 
mace bearer. Second on the right of 
Manasseh, among other sympathisers with 
his appeal, is Hugh Peters; on the right 
of the picture, some Puritan divines and 
Roundhead troopers listen; a musketeer 
completes the group; an attendant is 
searching for information among objects, 
the authorities for which are preserved in 
the Rolls Court. Two merchants’ wives, 
one with her son, and some citizens, form 
the group on the left. Although the result 
of the conference was unfavourable, a few 
Jews came back on sufferance, but ulti- 
mately were allowed to return at the re- 
storation of the Monarchy.” 

W. P. FRITH, R.A., illustrates from time to 
time the lower walks of life by judicious se- 
lections from their ranks ; here, for example, 
he paints ‘A Boulogne Flower-Girl’ (271), 
and a ‘ London Flower-Girl’ (276), imper- 
sonations which, we submit, have more of 
nature in them than those he exhibits as 
exemplifying the supernumerary accom- 
plishments of the day. In ‘The Prodigal’ 
(281) of Mr. WATTS, R.A., it is difficult to 
reach the more florid and imaginative parts 
of the story without overstepping the letter 
of Scripture, to which Mr. Watts has ad- 
hered with the fidelity of a Scribe. As one 


| of the parables of our Lord, it is an impor- 





peace ; he has never, we believe, lent him- | 


self, like Mulready, as the exponent of a 


school-fight : in ‘The Truant’ (269), he | 


comes, however, forward asa disciplin- 


tant subject, and offers many forms of in- 
terpretation ; and his course of life while 
absent presents many different scenes, as 
well of luxury as of misery. He went into 
a far country, &c. ; he wasted his substance 
with riotous living, &c.; he was sent into 
the fields to feed swine; he would fain 
have eaten the husks that the swine did 
eat, &c., &c. ; and this is the point on which 
Mr. Watts dwells. We find the castaway 

in rags too modern, it may be—“eating 
the husks the swine did eat.” Like all the 


| other parables of our Saviour, it cannot be 


arian, and shows how truants should be | 


dealt with. It is not so pleasing a picture 
as that by the artist in the preceding 
gallery. Mr. S. A., HART, R.A., exhibits 
(322) The Conference between Manasseh 
Ben Israel and Oliver Cromwell, which 
was held in the Long Gallery at White- 
hall, on the 12th of December, 1655. 
Mr. Hart seems to have retired so long 
from the arena that it was doubted 
whether he would re-appear; but he re- 
announces himself with a force and vigour 
which must deeply impress all who see 
the picture. The pains taken to verify 
the portraiture throughout the work cannot 
be over-estimated. But very few incidents 
bearing on the history of the Jews in 
England have ever engaged the attention 
of our painters : the story here told by Mr. 
Hart is thus related :—“ To this Conference 
were invited the Lord Chief Justice, the 
Lord Chief Baron, the most eminent divines 
and lawyers, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 


and citizens of London, to consider, after | 


taken up without profound reflection and 
deliberate purpose. In the general aspect 
of the work the parable is sufficiently indi- 
cated, but it is ranked by its manner with 
the earlier essays of the old masters. Among 
the commendable though less conspicuous 
works in this part of the room are ‘ The 
Monks’ Walk’ (283), J. C. THom ; ‘Girls’ 
School at the Confessional, Seville’ (285), 
P. MACNAB; “ Morwell Rocks, Devon’ 
(289), R. GALLON. 

W. C. T. Dosson, R.A., exhibits the 
work he deposits in the Academy on his 
elevation tothe ultimate honours of the Insti- 
tution. He paints from the 16th chapter of 
Acts, 16th and 18th verses, ‘ St. Paul at 
Philippi’ (291). “A certain damsel pos- 
sessed with a spirit of divination met us. ... 
But Paul, being grieved, turned and said to 
the spirit, | command thee in the name of 
Jesus Christ to come out of her.” Here 
are but two persons present, the damsel 
and St. Paul, the latter of whom may be 
classed among the grand characters that 
shine forth here and there among the mural 
agroupments that occur not unfrequently 





in the Italian cities. It is a work of 
treme simplicity, and i “4 
tion of great » cdo St. Paul is a concep- 
n Egypt there is little of refreshi a 
scape to gladden the eye; all that oe “7 
declaims historically, and much with which 
we commune speaks to us of thousands 
of years, F. GOODALL, R.A., in his picture 
the ‘ Subsiding of the Nile’ (292), has not 
overlooked this, but he presents also the 
river of an aspect more cheerful than he 
has before painted it. We behold a sec- 
tion of the stream, and see that it is 
retiring ; occupying the centre distance is 
a large group of palm-trees, while in the 
distance are the pyramids. It is as a Nile 
landscape, the best we have seen exhibited. 
We do not observe that the best portraits 
are hung in Gallery No. III.; but as this 
room contains likenesses of many important 
persons, and several complimentary and 
presentation works, it is fitting that they 
be noted, as :—‘ Thomas Buck, Esq,., J.P., 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Bradford Commercial Banking Company. 
Painted by order of the Shareholders of the 
Bank’ (216), J. P. KNIGHT, R.A, ‘ Frederic 
Wanklyn, Esq.’ (272), S. PEARCE. ‘W.B, 
Tristram, Esq.’ (274), L. DICKINSON. ‘The 


| Children of O. V. Walker, Esq., of Bury’ 


(275), J. SANT, R.A. ‘Sir Charles H. J. 
Anderson, Bart. Painted for the Grand 
Jury Room, Lincoln Castle’ (277), L. Dick- 
INSON. ‘ The Rev. Francis Knyvett Leigh- 
ton, D.D., Warden of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. Painted for the College Hall’ 
(287), G. RICHMOND, R.A. ‘The Ladies 
Hermione, Helen, and Cynthia Duncombe’ 
(288), R. BUCKNER. ‘The Marquis of 
Salisbury, Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford’ (290), G. RICHMOND. R.A. § Sir 
James Watts’ (301), D. MACNEE, R.S.A. 
‘Portrait of an Antiquarian’ (303), H. T. 
WELLS, R.A. ‘The Lord Skelmersdale’ 
(320), Hon. H. GRAVES. 
(To be continued.) 


——-— 


TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 


Mr. J. S. Woop has removed, somewhat 
recently, those excavations on the site of 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World 
which have rendered his name so de- 
servedly famous. The sculptured drum of 
a column, which is to be seen in the British 
Museum, appears to have been a portion 
of one of thirty-six columns which stood 
at the eastern and western extremities 
of the temple. Some new fragments of 
this bold and costly work have now been 
found by Mr. Wood, including one very 
large portion of a drum with the upper 
halves of two rude male figures in igh 
relief. They represent a bearded man 
leaning on a staff, and regarding some 
object held by a younger and beardless 
man. The circumference of the column 
is plain for a considerable distance round 
the figures. From the diameters of the 
drums already discovered, which are re- 
spectively 674 and 69} inches, it 1s evident 
that there were two, if not three, of these 
great sections of the columns adorned 
with sculpture. It is to be hoped that 
further discovery will settle the height to 
which this ornamental work was carried. 
The dimensions of the temple are dis- 
covered to have been 308 feet 4 —— 
by 163 feet 9 inches. The total number 0 
external columns, of about 6 feet diameter, 
was one hundred, the intercolumniations at 
the ends being wider than at the sides. 
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ART IN THE BELFRY: 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
CHURCH BELLS, 
THEIR HISTORY, ART-DECORA- 
TIONS, AND LEGENDS. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 





RESUMING the remarks on books 
referring to church bells, it may 
be stated that the Rev. Dr. 





Raven has issued a volume on 
“The Church Bells of Cam- 
bridgeshire,” on a similar plan 
of giving the inscriptions upon 














Mark of R. Braysier. 


all the bells of that county, with 
a history of bells and notices of 
founders and foundries ; to him 
also I am indebted for some 
engravings. 








Dr. Alfred Gatty, F.S.A., pub- 
lished, a few years ago, a capital 
little work entitled “ The Bell : 
its Origin, History, and Uses,’, 








St. Edmundbury. 


which has become quite a stan- 
rd work. 


The Rev. J. F. Fowler, F.S.A., 


Dr. Raven. 


series of plates of marks upon the bells of Lincolnshire, and has 
written much upon the subject inthe proceedings of learned societies. 
Mr, John L’Estrange, of Norwich, has at press “The Church 





Fairlight. 
Bells of Norfolk,” on a similar plan to the works of Mr. Tyssen and 




















Wirksworth. 


It will contain elaborate notices of various foundries. 


(| 
WY MM 3 






























has issued (privately printed) a 


Mr. W. Phillimore W. Stiff has given in the Religuary the 


church bells of Nottingham- 
shire ; and Mr. E. H. W. Dunkin 
is preparing for the same arche- 
ological quarterly journal those 
of Cornwall ; while Mr. T. A. 





Turner is preparing those of 
Bucdnthenshive. . 

“The Church Bells of Der- 
byshire,” by myself, is now iy 
course of being issued, and em- 
braces the inscriptions upon 








— 











Mark of R. Braysier. 


every bell in the county, with 
copious notes, and with a larger 
number of illustrations than has 
ever yet been attempted in any 
similar work. 

Thus the church bells of many 


——— 








counties are being fully recorded 
and illustrated,and it is hoped 
that ultimately those of the en- 
tire kingdom may thus be de- 
scribed. 

Before closing this chapter, it 





is well to put on record some of 
the curious metrical laws by 





which the belfry and its occu- 
pants are, or have been, guided. 
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Some of these are peculiarly curious and | 


interesting. ; 

One of these, at Hathersage Church, is of 
about the date of 1650. The fines are 
curious : fourpence for crowding so as not 
to allow the ringers room ; fourpence, or 
the loss of “ your hat,” for ringing in hat or 





Mark of Yohn Draper. 


spur; fourpence for overturning a bell; 
fourpence for miscalling, striking, or abusing 
any one in the bell-chamber ; one shilling 
for every oath taken; and in default of 
payment of any of these fines, then to be 


“ Next, if you do here intend to ring, 

With hat or spur, do not touch a string ; 

For if you do, your forfeit is for that, 

| Just fourpence down to pay, or lose your hat. 














Felpham. 


| “If you a bell turn over, without delay, 
Fourpence unto the ringers you must pay ; 

| Or if you strike, miscall, or do abuse, 

You must pay fourpence for the ringers’ use. 


put in the stocks until it be paid, with an | 


~ 


Mark of Robert Mott. 


additional shilling to the parish clerk. 
is as follows : 


** You gentlemen that here wish to ring, 

See that these laws you keep in every thing ; 
Or else be sure you must, without delay, 
The penalty thereof to the ringers pay. 


* First, when you do into the bellhouse come 
Look if the ringers have convenient room ; 
For if you be an hindrance unto them. 
Fourpence you forfeit unto these gentlemen. 














West Monkton, 


‘* For every oath here sworn, ere you go hence, 
Unto the poor then you must pay twelvepence ; 
And if that you desire to be enrolled 

A ringer here, these orders keep and hold. 





Alciston. 


| “* But whoso doth these orders disobey, 
Unto the stocks we will take him straightway ; 
There to remain until he be willing 
To pay his forfeit, and the clerk a shilling.” 














pe andwade. 


| Another set of laws, much more simple, is 


| the following, from the church of All Saints’ | 
’ 


| Hastings :— 


“‘ This is a belfry that is f 
For all those that civil he: 
And if you please to chime or ring 
It is a very pleasant thing. ; 























Pyecombe. 


“There is no musick play’d or sung, 
Like unto bells when they’r well rung ; 
Then ring your Bells well if you can, 
Silence is best for every man. 








South Lopham. 





‘But if you ring in [= or hat, 
Sixpence you pay, beware of that ; 
And if a bell you overthrow, 

Pray pay a groat before you go.” 





I now close these brief notes on this most 
interesting subject—a subject on which 
volumes might profitably be written, and on 
which the pencil and the graver might be 
‘well employed to portray many hidden 


beauties of design, besides the few I have 
been able, in this short space, to bring 
together. 
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THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 





THE recent elections of Associate-members of 
this body teach us that membership becomes 
a matter of greater difficulty of attainment year 
by year. The society, like all others, has had 
its dissensions, and these have never tended to 
advance its interests or its status. There is 
not, we believe, any defined limit of the number 
of the members ; but, by the rules of the institu- 
tion, any eligible water-colour painter may be 
nominated and admitted to the privileges of the 
society at the usual periods of election, which 
occur once a year. At the recent election there 
were, it is stated, thirty-eight candidates, none 
of whom were chosen, but M. Alma Tadema 
was subsequently received as a Member. 

The exhibition is not up to the average, for 
curiously enough, as by one consent, many of the 
more distinguished members have not this season 
exerted those powers which they are known to 
possess. , : 

Sir John Gilbert is one of those painters whose 
manner is such that we do not desire to see it 
changed; for in his smaller drawings there 
are a sweetness and a spirit apparent in the 
works of but a few others. It cannot be said 
that his best qualities appear in ‘ The Sur- 
render of Mary Queen of Scots to the Con- 
federate Lords’ (117). The drawing is black 
and colourless, but is not wanting in movement. 
The armed ranks, we are told, closed around her 
with menacing gestures and the coarsest re- 
proaches ; the common soldiers and the rabble 
of Edinburgh crying out that she ought to be 
burned for a papist and a murderess, &c. The 
character of the crowd as represented does full 
justice to the description. It is an important 
incident, and one of the great points in Scottish 
history. By E. Duncan is a busy low-tide 
subject, ‘Landing Fish on the Sands at Whitby’ 
( \ to which attention is called by its atmo- 
spheric beauty and the extreme delicacy of his 
treatment. The theme is of an ordinary kind, 
but it marks sufficiently the power of the master. 
‘Far from Home’ (9), Walter Goodall, is a 
characteristic study of an Italian boy. In 
‘ Listening to her Lover’s Letter’ (17), F. W. 
Topham, we have a Spanish woman listening to 
one of the street-scribes, who reads to her a 
letter, which, from her appearance, she would 
have been thought capable of reading herself. 
The subject is a good one, but it has often 
been painted. ‘Whitby Scaur’ (20), George 
Dodgson, represents a portion of sea-cliff, ad- 
mirably painted, marvellously finished, and very 
ingeniously treated with darks and lights. ‘ The 
Camellia’ (24), W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., has 
very,much of the round German character, but it 
is really a charming head, luminous in colour 
and most agreeable in expression. ‘ Sappho,’ 
by the same hand, is also a fascinating study, 
brilliant and graceful. Mr. Riviére has signalised 
himself as a figure-painter; but here we have 
from his hand ‘The Coliseum’ (25), with some 
others, of which ‘ St. Peter’s’ (93) is the best, to 
our feeling. It shows St. Angelo, and a con- 
siderable section of the Tiber ; the entire situation 
being presented under a breadth of the simplest 
daylight. In No. 36, T. M. Richardson, we 
have one of those luxuriously coloured and 
elaborately worked drawings on which the 
artist has built his reputation. It is en- 
titled ‘In the Neighbourhood of the Town of 
Cosenzas, on the River Crate, Northern Cala- 
bria.’ The mountains, of which a mass closes 
the middle distance, are most skilfully drawn and 
richly coloured; and in the entire composition 
there is a completeness which almost bespeaks 
a scenic study. The eccentricities of English 
painters certainly exceed those of all other 
countries. Mr. Smallfield exhibits ‘ Cardiff from 
Penarth — Excursion-Boat returning to Bute 
Docks’ (26). Now his speciality is the figure, 
the head of which he always brings out with a biil- 
liancy rarely equalled. He paints also ‘Diaregina’ 
(54), and ‘Vagrom Men’ (139), which, when we 
consider the captivating studies he has exhibited, 
1s not in his best vein. 

Many of the animal-drawings produced by 
Basil Bradley have proved very attractive ; 





but they have been more naturally coloured 
than ‘Another Day’s Work nearly o'er’ (50), 
which at first sight looks like a careful per- 
formance in —_— or some similar tint. It 
represents a labourer watering his team at a 
shallow rivulet. The horses are made out with a 
perfect knowledge of the animal ; and there is in 
the action a truth attainable only by the closest 
observation. Another cattle-picture of rare excel- 
lence may be referred to here, that is, ‘ Evening 
—Coming to the Ford: a Scene in the Western 
Highlands of Scotland’ (18), H. Brittan Willis : 
the subject being a herd of oxen hastening on- 
ward to drink at the shallow stream. The beauty 
and force of this work appear not only in the ac- 
curacy of the drawing, but in the life and natural 
movement of the animals, which are as wild as 
their native hills. It is indeed a work of high 
merit. Another cattle-subject is that by F. 
Tayler (71), ‘ The Cattle in the Corn—Intruders 
ejected: Highlands of Scotland.’ A herd of 
oxen having broken into a field of oats, are being 
driven out by the idle neatherd and others, 
the former, a girl whose carelessness has 
ogee such a state of things; but it may 
considered that Mr. Tayler’s entertain- 
ment of such bucolical essays is a condescen- 
sion, when we see him mingling in the thron 
of those who pursue their game with hawk 
and hound, the great feature of whose ap- 
pointments is their dress and mount. All 
this appears in ‘A Hawking-Party going out’ 
(64), and ‘ Waiting for the Hounds’ (51), &c. 
In the ‘ Cornfield—Nutfield’ (41), C. Davidson, 
the two sections of the view are too distinctly 
marked, that is, the green of the pasture-land 
and the yellow of the cornfield. Mr, Davidson 
contributes fourteen drawings, all of which 
are more harmonious than this, and many are 
well chosen transcripts from nature. In ‘ After 
the Storm’ (58), F. Powell, the apes of the 
artist would be sufficiently well borne out were 
it not that the masses of water in the fore-sea 
are too formal. This is a difficulty continually 
in the way of marine-painters; but there are 
landscapes by Mr. Powell which are not open 
to any equivalent objections, as ‘ Snow-wrapped 
Hills—Argylishire’ (141), and others, ‘ Spring- 
Time’ (62), T. R. Lamont, shows two girls 
gathering sticks in a wood. The drawing is 
carefully finished. ‘The Swooping Terror of 
the Desert’ (68), Carl Haag, is based on an 
incident of constant occurrence in the deserts of 
Arabia. A camel has fallen, having yielded to 
disease or excessive fatigue, and there is, as usual, 
the hovering vulture, ready to swoop down 
upon his prey. But the travelleris present, and, 
with his long Arab gun, is sighting the bird in 


the hope of bringing him down. To Mr. Haag | 


we are indebted for having presented to us many 
scenes of common Arab life. All have been 
wonderfully finished ; nothing can be said about 
any shortcomings in these. The remarkably 
clear, precise, and decided manner of ‘ Return. 
ing from Market’ (72), E. Duncan, declares the 
drawing at once the production of a master. It 
shows simply a market-cart travelling wearily over 
a snow-covered road. But it is not in roadside 
material that the cunning of this artist resides ; 
it is in painting the eegage > | moods of 
the sea; a line of subject in which also Mr. 
Brierly has greatly distinguished himself; though 
he has, with a view to illustrating the ancient 
fleets of England, adopted subjects from the 
naval history of by-gone times, as ‘ Magellan 
discovering the Straits between Patagonia and 
Terra del Fuego, afterwards called the Straits of 
Magellan, 1520’ (200). From what Mr. Brierly 
has done in this direction it may be assumed that 
he has access to valuable models, which are 
indispensable to historical marine-art. 

‘A Golden City’ (79), S. Palmer, presents a 
portion of Rome, including the Vatican, St. 
Angelo, &c.; but it is so fancifully coloured, 
of a rich yellow or golden hue, that the painter 
leaves us far behind him in vain references to 
nature. He takes in another composition (112), 
a more imaginative text from Milton’s inimit- 
able poem, “ Lycidas ”’ :— 

“ Together both, ere the high lawns’appeared 

Under the op'ning eyelids of the morn, 

We drove ateld, and both together heard 


What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn, 
Batt’ning our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 


But here the beauty and tenderness of the verse 
are not felt—the composition being heavily made 
out. The subject is a very fine one, but its suc- 
cess depends on those objects of the descrip- 
tion which most impress the mind. Under any 
circumstances a monotone in colour will not 
meet the beauty of the » ‘A Famil 
Party’ (95), H. Brittan Wi is a sm 
nem Hy of goats, drawn with all the — 
usual in the works of this artist. * The Chamber 
of the Council of Ten, the Doge’s Palace, 
Venice’ (102), the late W. W. Deane, repre- 
sents a piece of gorgeous interior decoration, 
but the ornamentation has always been con- 
sidered too heavy for the size of the room. We 
have had occasion to eulogise very highly the 
works of this artist; there are seven other 
drawings in the present exhibition, all of 
which testify to the loss the society has sus- 
tained in his death, By E. A. Goodall is (105) 
‘The Coppersmith’s Bazaar, Cairo,’ a place ap- 
parently of great interest, and full of that intrinsi- 
cally worthless, but really picturesque, material of 
which Mr. Goodall makes such good use. He ex- 
hibits other drawings of much beauty. ‘The 
Night Patrol’ (106), H. Clarence Whaite, is a 
fanciful idea, wherein appear the exterior walls 
of a castle or fortress, round which ride two 
horsemen towards their bivouac, ;whose situ- 
ation is marked the camp-fire. Little is 
here suggested to the i tion, but there is 
a rich field in his con n. ‘The Windings 
of the River’ (122), from Comus :— 


** 1 took it for a faery vision 
Of some gay creatures in the element ; 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play i’ th’ plighted clouds ;" 


and on the screens are drawings which retain 
much of the brilliancy of those which first drew at- 
tention to Mr. Whaite’s works. By G. J. Pinwell 
there is but one drawing, ‘The Great Lady’ 
(123), whois dressed as of the sixteenth century, 
and with a stately gait walks onward, receiving 
the homage of the inhabitants and the bystanders, 
and distributing alms to whom she thinks fit. 
This, it will be understood, differs greatly from 
those light and spirited sketches which took 
the form of book-illustrations, and which for 
their originality commanded universal admira- 
tion. It is in everything opposite to those, being 
dark and heavy, the result, it may be pre- 
sumed, of what is to be considered finish, B 
Alfred D. Fripp is (108) a drawing wi 
| many beauties called ‘From over the Sea,’ 
| wherein the only misgiving is as to who or 
| what is from over the sea: but on the first 
| screen is ‘The Little Church on the Hill’ 
| (219), in which are fully compensated any short 
comings in the former work. * The Water at Kil- 
lin after Rain, Scotland’ (107), Paul J. Naftel, 
pictures a spaet, a very —s but difficult 
passage of nature to deal with. * A Mountain 
Stream, North Wales’ (109), J. W. Whittaker, 
is based on a similar piece of composition, 
The water rushes down from the hills over a 
rocky bed, that breaks it into a variety of 
forms, to paint which are so many difhcult 
calls on the ingenuity of the artist. It is one 
of the best drawings exhibited under this 
name. A very careful drawing by G. P. 
Boyce, ‘Old Houses in Ludlow Churchyard ’ 
(118), invites attention by its ties, which 
refer immediately to the Dutch school. Both 
the locality and the houses accord extremely 
well, and it may be considered that the artist 
has been sitting at the feet of Peter Neefs, or 
some similarly renowned Dutchman. Not less 
minutely rendered is ‘Feeding Time ’ (121), 
E. K. Johnson, the scene of which is a farm- 
ard, wherein + gerd a farmer's wife feeding 
er fowls, which are extremely spirited and 
life-like. ‘ Merionethshire’ (127), Thomas 
Danby, is a fine definition of distances in 
a very comprehensive view which follows the 
windings of, we presume, the Avon into Cardi- 
gan Bay. It is a fine subject, a most compre- 
hensive piece of scenery not surpassed in these 
islands ; of this the artist has been fully sensible, 
for he has done ample justice to his theme. 
* School in the Cloister’ (130), Walter Goodall, 
is a scene common enough in catholic countries, 
but it is not often that artists are admitted to 
the school-room. The nun and her pupils are 
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sufficiently characteristic, — there - ~ oe 
ud from their personal points, with whom 
ag some trouble. By Joseph Nash is 
‘The Chapel, Haddon Hall, Derbyshire’ (138), 
80 drawn that the identity cannot 
be doubted. Mr. Nash also exhibits ‘The 
Hall, Compton- Wynniattes, Warwickshire’ 
(146), in which are still preserved the thumb- 
stocks for idle and refractory servants, one 
of whom is undergoing the punishment. Mr. 
Birket Foster has this season limited his contri- 
butions. Three drawings by him, which never 
ought to be separated, are (10) ‘ Melrose,’ ‘ Dry- 
burgh,’ ‘ Abbotsford.’ They are indeed exquisite, 
most captivating in their tenderness and beauty. 
Remarkable among the marine-drawings is 
‘Blake going on Seont the Resolution,’ off 
Dover, to take command of the fleet fitted out 





against the Dutch, ‘June, 1652, (70), O. W. 
Brierly. The drawings of Mr. Brierly have | 
already commanded attention from the learning | 
shown in them, and their novelty and freshness 
of feeling. This is a production of great power 
and research. ‘Off the Island of Eig’ (75), | 
Francis Powell, is very elaborately worked, 
the sky, atmosphere, and distance are beauti- 
fully manipulated, but the continuous unbroken 
lines of the wavelets forming the fore-sea are | 
contrary to natural forms assumed by water. 
There are, as usual, on the screens some 
small drawings of great excellence — many | 
would tell powerfully as large compositions, | 
but we accept them as they are presented. The 
following may be noted :—‘ A Child’s Head’ 
(211), E, Lundgren ; ‘ The Pyramids of Sakkara, 
Dashoor, &c.’ (215), E. A. Goodall; ‘Castle | 
of Ischia’ (217), T. M. Richardson; ‘Full 
Cry in the Fens’ (218), F. Tayler; ‘On the 
Thames, near Reading — Morning’ (220), 
G. A. Fripp; ‘The Mosque of El KAédbai’ 
(221), E. A. Goodall; ‘The Swineherd’ 
(225), J. D. Watson; ‘A Surgeon’s Holiday 
on Poole Waters’ (229), Prescott Hewett, 
Hon ; ‘The Village’ (230), F. Walker; ‘ Ves- 
sels off Caswell Bay, South Coast of Wales’ 
(233), E. Duncan; ‘The Picture’ (236), L. 
Alma Tadema; ‘A Bit in the Llear Valley, 
North Wales’ (238), J. J. Jenkins; ‘ Sunday 
Evening—Kiles of Bute’ (244), A. P. Newton; 
‘Dunkeld, from the Bowling-Green’ (251), 
W. Evans of Eton; ‘A Message from the 
Farm’ (252), F. Smallfield;  ‘ Artillery— 
getting Guns into Position’ (254), Sir John 
Gilbert, A.R.A.; ‘On the Sussex Marshes’ 
(258), G. A. Fripp; ‘At Caen—Normandy’ | 
(263), Josh J. Jenkins; ‘The She Goat’ (266), 
J. D. Watson; ‘Blair Castle, Blair Athole’ | 
(272), W. Evans of Eton: ‘ The Meeting’ (273), 
J. D. Watson; ‘A Council’ (274), Sir John 
Gilbert, A.R.A.; ‘A Knight Arming’ (279), 
Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A; * Marie’ (134), Mar- 
garet Gillies. 
_ Although the collection is below the average 
in important drawings, it yet contains very many 
valuable and interesting works. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

Tue members of the Institute exhibit this 
season two hundred and seventy-three drawings, 
which, generally, are even of a character much 
superior to their accustomed productions. The 
exhibition is strong in landscape, well-chosen 
subjects worked into pictures ot great beauty ; 
while of the personal studies many are re- 
markable for originality. Of the eight honorary 
members, all artists of distinction, there are but 
two who contribute, Mr. Goodall, R.A., and 
Mr. Jozef Israels, the well -known foreign 
— ng 
small ; but it must be said of them that they are 
charming beyond description. ; 

The work entitled * Charity’ (s), W. Lucas 
is drawn with great accuracy, and otherwise 
carried out with the nicest elaboration. The 
act realised is that of a lady of the sixteenth cen- 
yo wt may be later,—with her young 

aughter, giving alms to a begging friar. Th. 








| Orroc 


painter, Mr, Goodall’s contributions are | 


text supposed to supply the spirit of the repre- 
sentation is the passage— 

“ And now abideth Faith, Hope, Charity, these three ; 
but the greatest of these is Charity.” 

The idea is not carried beyond that of a 
stately dame dispensing her goodwill to a mendi- 
cant wayfarer; but the words are infinitely more 
comprehensive than in this composition. An idea 
of an entirely opposite kind is treated by John 
Absolon (10), and called ‘Facing the Storm,’ 
which pictures a young mother and child descend- 
ing a mountain-steep in the face of a whirlwind, 
which threatens to sweep the two down the 
mountain-slopes. The description, we submit, 
might have been extended and more pointed. 
‘ Near Treves’ (16) is a fragment very happily 
selected by Skinner Prout; who exhibits, more- 
over, other interesting drawings, ‘ St. Laurent, 
Rouen’ (" 38), ‘La Croix de Pierre, Rouen’ 
(149), and one or two more, which are chosen 
with taste, and realised with increased power. 


| ‘A Wallachian Girl’ (23), A. Bouvier, is a 


figure elaborately painted, guoad the dress, 
which, perhaps, it was all that was intended 
to show. By the same artist is a composition 
of superior interest, called ‘A Drawing-room 
during the Directoire’ (158). It is a suggestion 
from Thiers’ ‘ Revolution Frangaise,” whence we 
learn that Madame Tallien was the most admired 
and the most beautiful of those women who 
introduced the new taste. Thus are grouped 
in Madame Tallien’s drawing-room many cele- 
brities in the extravagant costume of those days. 
The act*of the moment is the introduction of the 


| then youthful Napoleon I., who was already 


known by his service at Toulon. Mr. Bouvier 
exhibits other works entirely differing from this 
in character. ‘ Contemplation’ (32), Hugh Carter, 
is the title of a drawing which represents a man 


| holding up and peering curiously at the contents 


of avial. There is good drawing in the figure, 
but the title is peculiarly unfortunate. 

All their brilliant execution, perfection of draw- 
ing, and elegant finish still distinguish the works 
of Carl Werner. We look with admiration at the 
patience with which he has worked out the 
subject described as ‘The Doorway leading from 
the Court of the Temple of Isis to the small 
Temple called the Bed of the Pharaohs, Island 
of Phile, Egypt’ (34). ‘Arundel Castle, from 
the Meadows’ (40), J. Orrock, is one of the 
best views that can be given of the Castle, 
as it affords, more than from any other point, 


| an idea of the extent of the buildings, with a 


— of their picturesque variety. Mr. 
does not show so many works as usual, 
but those he exhibits are marked especially by 
progress. The’works of Mr. Louis Haghe are 
this year more architectural than personal ; thus 
‘The Interior of St. Mark, Venice’ (43), brings 
forward a frequently painted, but never more 
minutely drawn, interior than this. The spacious 
grandeur of the church is perfectly set forth ; 
and in speaking of an edifice so well known, 
when it is said that all has been most carefully 
observed, it is needless to go into description. 
The productions of this painter are generally so 
important that they cannot be passed by without 
mention ; thus there are ‘ A Tomb in the Church 
of St. Bavon, Ghent’ (89); ‘Transept of the 
Duomo,'Pisa’ (105); ‘A Flemish Cabaret ’ (126); 
‘Interior of St. Peter, Rome—the Transept’ 
(166), and others not less interesting. The 
painter, E. J. Gregory, of ‘ Norse Pirates in the 
Mediterranean’ (52) has travelled far back for 
a theme. He may have been inspired by the 
Norse war-song in Sir W. Scott’s “ Pirate,’’ 
where we read— 
“Onward footmen, onward horsemen, 
Charge, and fight, and die like Norsemen.” 

It is a small drawing, wild in character, and 
showing sufficiently the lawless nature of the pro- 
ceedings on as much of the deck of the small 
craft as is shown. The fittings of the little 
vessel are of a kind too modern. 

By W. L. Leitch the drawings are more im- 
portant than any he has for some time past ex- 
hibited ; for instance, ‘ Evening’ (212) is a piece 
of Italian scenery of the highest order of excel- 
lence. The material is, as foreground, a garden 
terrace overhanging a lake, the shores of which 
are dominated by encircling mountains, which 
rise into peaks and crests of a nature highly 








picturesque. In colour, oi 
sphere'the drawing cannot capes Asan, 
by Mr. Leitch, of great masterly power, is 
‘ Ben-y-Gloe — Early Morning’, 6). “A 
Wounded Comrade’ (78), Charles attermole, 
is not very intelligible, ere are present two 
cavalier soldiers, one of whom carries a boy, 
whom we may suppose to be the “w i 
comrade.” In the figures are action 
and character ; it is, therefore, to mune 
_ there is any want of clearness in the narra- 
ive. 

‘Enid’s Dream’ (86), Edward H. '- 
bould, is perhaps the ae difficult—be — 
though a vision—yet the most life-like episode 
the painter could have selected from the poem 
That which Mr. Corbould gives in his concep- 
tion of the scene is the presence of Queen 
Guinevere and her Court, and the mother of 
Enid waking her from her unquiet sleep. She 
has fancied herself that golden carp all blurred 
and lustreless :— 


“‘ And while she thought ‘ they will not see me,’ came 
A stately queen, whose name was Guinevere; 
And all the children, in their cloth of gold, 

Ran to her crying, ‘ If we have fish at all 

Let them be gold ; and charge the gardeners now 

Ed pee the faded creature from the pool, 

And cast it on the mixen that it die. 

And therewithal one came and seized on her ; 
And Enid started, waking, with her heart 
All overshadow’d by the foolish dream. 
And lo! it was her mother grasping her, 
To get her well awake ; and in her han 
A suit of bright apparel.” 
Tennyson’s /dylls of the King. 

It is a drawing of much brilliancy. 

‘The Attack described ’ (62), Andrew C. Gow, 
is really a work of infinite grace and beauty. The 
persons represented are five gentlemen, dressed in 
the fashion of about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. They are earnest in their discourse, and one 
is tracing on the table, with his finger dipt in 
wine, the position, it may be, of the adverse 
hosts; but the elegance, finish, and entire 
character of the work place it among the most 

erfect imitations of the French school that 
ave ‘ever been produced. ‘A Waif’ (68), 

John Absolon, is a girl standing by the wayside ; 

the description of her destitution is perfect. 

Mr. Absolon exhibits twelve drawings, some of 

which have in them much of originality and 

nature. In ‘The Dawn’ (108), Edward H. 

Fahey, the title is explained by the quotation, 

“As it began to dawn toward the first day of 

the week, came Magdalene and the other ary 

to see the Sepulchre”’ (Matt. xxviii. 1). This 
is quite a new and original version of the subject. 

The Sepulchre does not appear. The women 

are moving through what seems to be a garden, 

and the figures are contrasted,with trees ; a novel 
resource, bespeaking much independence of 
thought and felicity of invention. ‘ Joan of 

at her Trial’ (227), J. M. Jopling, is a life-sized 

head and bust. She looks up as if in the act of 


silent prayer, grasping the cross to her bosom; -- 


but there is yet an expression of firm defiance 
in the features that bespeaks the resolution 
which supported her through her trial and execu- 
tion. In all respects the most attractive work that 
Mr. Chase has exhibited, certainly of late, is 
‘The Studio of Leonardo da Vinci, in the 
Palace of Fontainebleau’ (113). The interior 
is rich in decoration, pleasing in colour, an 
much more attractive in every way than the 
dark and cold conceits he sometimes puts forth 
as his specialities. ; 

It must be observed that the drawings of Mr. 
Vacher are neither so formal nor so hard as 
they have been. This is instanced in an ‘ Erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, April, 26th, 1872, from 
Casamicciola, Ischia’ (7); also in ‘City of Tombs, 
Desert South of Cairo, Pyramids of Memphis 
the distance’ (143), he has laboured, and not : 
vain, for the pearly air and the - veil ow 
which we see his tenderly paint distances. T e 
most has been made of ‘A Winter Sunset’ (8), 
T. L. Rowbotham. It is small and the parts 
are not impréssive, but it claims a place among 
the sweetest of the ~~ é = Vale 
of Llangollen’ (28), D. H. McKewan, . 
section er meth ome which loses — 
in this charming version. By H. G. Hine t = 
is a light and breezy piece of scenery, but of 
distinguishes himself especially by his views 
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ely difficult to impart any lasting interest ; 
orn his view, ‘On the Downs near Lewes’ 
(192), is a work of a very high degree of excel- 
lence. It has Se of Ars works ~ 

in Hayes, that there was great improvemen! 
ag "The observation ft sustained in a 
‘Fishing Lugger getting under Weigh’ (47), 
wherein, besides the boat in question, is a 
considerable distribution of craft of different 
rigs. His breadths of water are generally better 
and more varied in surface than is seen here. 
‘St. Mawe’s Castle, Cornwall’ (51), J: Mogford, 
is a small drawing, but it is so well brought to- 
gether that it would enlarge with excellent effect. 

There are other works worthy of honourable 
mention, as ‘Evening’ (45), H. C. Pidgeon; 
‘Mending Lobster-Baskets’ (53), J. H. Mole; 
‘Hark! hark! the Lark !’ (70), H. B. Roberts ; 
‘Washing Casks at St. Malo’ (99), R. Beavis, a 
picture of great power ; ‘A Cornfield, Capel Curig’ 
(103), E. M. Wimperis; ‘A Outrance’ (104), 
Valentine W. Bromley; ‘ An Italian Shepherd- 
Boy’ (160), Guido Bach; ‘The Claudian and 
Marcian Aqueducts—a Winter Afternoon cn the 
Campagna’ (167), Harry Johnson; ‘ Snow- 
storm passing over the Black Mount, Argyll- 
shire’ (169), T. Collier ; ‘La Grosse Horloge, 
Rouen’ (125), L. J. Wood ; ‘ The Fair Florist’ 
(127), J. M. Jopling; ‘The Sisters—Pass of 
Glencoe’ (128), J. C. Reed ; ‘ Hollyhocks’ (135 R 
Mary Margetts ; ‘ Flowers’ (144), Mrs. Duffield; 
‘In the Deer-Forest ’ (148), E. Hargitt ; ‘ Getting 
in the Corn’ (154), E. G. Warren; ‘ Maunday 
Thursday—Washing the Beggars’ Feet’ (174), 
J. D. Linton; ‘La Jolie Bretonne’ (180), F. 
Goodall, R.A.; ‘Ninety Years Ago’ (188), C. 
Green; ‘Preparations for the Future’ (196), 
Jozef Israels ; ‘ The Coliseum—from the Ruins 
of the Palace of the Czsars’ (200), H. Johnson ; 
‘Vesper Bells’ (204), Guido Bach; ‘ Cruachan 
Ben from across Loch Awe’ (208), J. C. Reed ; 
‘7 p.m.’ (211), G. G. Kilburne; ‘ Studlands Bay 
and Coast from the Sand-hills, Poole Harbour’ 
(225), J. Fahey; ‘ Brunette’ (254), A. Bouvier ; 
‘Venetian Boy with Child’ (256), F. Goodall, 
R.A.; ‘A Deputation’ (257), C. Green ; 
‘ Heavy Ground’ (259), A. C.:Gow; ‘ Returning 
from a Border Raid’ (267), C. Cattermole; *‘ Wild 
Ducks’ (273), C. H. Weigall; ‘Lock on the 
Avon’ (247), J. W. Whymper ; ‘ Waiting for a 
Bite’ (240), J. H. Mole: ‘Summer Noon at 
Ambleteuse, French Coast’ (249), R. Beavis ; 
‘Rustic Vanity’ (246), H. B. Roberts; ‘ The 
late Emperor’s Bedroom at Chislehurst, executed 
by command, and the property of the Empress’ 
(250), G. G. Kilburne ; ‘A Scotch Shepherd’ 
(264), E. Hargitt. 

The painters who presented themselves for 
election this year were, we believe, numerous ; 
but only one was chosen, E. M. Wimperis, an 
artist with whom our readers must be well 
acquainted, by the numerous illustrations which 
have appeared from his pencil in the <Art- 
Fournal. 
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THE PARIS SALOON OF 1873. 


ee 


THERE is no greater exemplification of the elastic 
energy with;which France has risen from her de- 
plorable prostration by the late war, than in the full 
and hearty resumption of her Fine Art operations. 
In that hive busy work proceeds, as of old. At 
the present moment, two first-class Exhibitions, 
those of Vienna and the Palais de l’ Industrie, 
have to be honourably sustained ; and if the 
former, with its greater pretension of old subject- 
matter and new, prove but of equal comparative 
merit with the novelty at beans, he result will be, 
of a truth, a great success. 
home, falls short in point of quantity, present- 
ing, In its painting end drawing department, 
1,491 subjects, as against 1,536 of 1872. In 
both cases there is a vast falling off ;from the 
catalogue of paintings alone of the year 1870, 
which presented an array of nearl 3,000 works, 
Had the present year combined all its resources 
into the Champs Elysées concourse, it is not 
improbable that rivalry would have been esta- 
blished between the forces thus rallied, and 
those of the period immediatel preceding the 
war. It appears that, after supplying the Vienna 
galleries, there was a very considerable residue, but 


The latter, that of 





the curtailed space in the Palais de ’ Industrie 
(one wing alone having been permanently made 
over to the Museum of Copies) required a close 
choice; and then a very fastidious judgment, 
on the part of the selecting jury, ph most 
freely the process of rejection, and teow a large 
body of dissatisfied—indeed, in their own esti- 
mate, much wronged—men into seclusion. On 
this head a rival review is menaced. The prac- 
tical consequence is, the Exhibition which opened 
on the Sth of May is superior in intrinsic merit 
to, it may safely be affirmed, the great majority 
of its precursors. 

There is but one, instead of three, special 
saloons ; consequently, the great acreage can- 
vases have been thrown into outer darkness. 
Of the few in position, that of M. Paul J. Blanc 
is most conspicuous. It illustrates the entry of 
a Roman emperor into a stormed town. Su- 

remely arrogant, he rides at the head of his 
egions, trampling over dead and dying, deaf to 
mercy, and having the vast bronze statues of the 
conquered — gods dragged to the earth. 
The design and treatment of this work are quite 
original, and promise a future of equal power; 
and, it may be hoped,“of less abhorrent themes. 
The naked pioneers who clear the conqueror’s 
way, if wholly unencumbered by dress, need not 
have been represented as so delicately clean- 
skinned, unvisited by spot, or blot, of massacre 
and mud. At present they are anomalously 
‘* half savage, half soft.” 

M. Jobbé Duval’s ‘Triumph of Bacchus’ 
holds a second place in the chief saloon. It 
represents the god borne aloft and along in his 
car, by a crowd of nymphs, in every violent 
energy of attitude. The drawing of the bac- 
chantes is excellent, as becomes the artist; but 
why have such a monotony of form and the 
same brunette tint over all? This is not a vast 
sketch in bistre, but a dona-fide scene in Arcady 
or elsewhere. 

‘ Christ in the Tomb’ is a large work by H. L. 
Levy, and deserves remark. The body of the 
Lord is recumbent upon an elevation of rock in 
a deep cave; the right arm hangs down to the 
lower earthen floor. Two angels guard the 
sacred place—one sitting erect at the head, the 
other bent down upon crossed arms, which rest 
in agony of woe over the lower limbs of the 
divine corpse. Here is irreproachable drawing 
and very strong sombre effect, but herein also is 
that eflect too prevalent. The angels are as 
dark as all around, and the one seated upright is 
nothing more in aspect or limb than a young 
mortal. Not so is the angel of Raffaelle, who, 
delivering Peter from his Sonal dungeon, sheds 
a great light. Yet M. Levy, albeit not up to 
this subject, has shown a legitimate ambition 
for high Art distinction. A more serious censure 
awaits M. Lehoux, who devotes a large canvas 
to ‘David and Goliath;’ but not having dis- 
patched the giant with sling and stone, inter- 
twines the parties in a struggle of muscular 
display, while the youth carves lustily through 
the neck of his antagonist. Art was not in- 
tended to sicken people with the sight of such 
butchery work. 

M. Bouguereau’s ‘Nymphs and Satyr’ oc- 
cupy a large canvas, and present sufficient merit 
of drawing, flesh-tint, and style to render [it 
inexpedient in the painter to resort to vulgar 
indecency as an auxiliary for effect. M. Cermak, 
a Bohemian artist, depicts, in a highly picturesque 
scene, an incident in the Montenegro war, where 
the peasant women are for a while interrupted 
in their mountain toil of bearing ammunition to 
their countrymen, by the descent of a litter, on 
which lies extended the form of an old chief— 
suffering from wounds with heroic calm. The 
subject is finely felt and treated. j 

M. Doré gives to a cabinet canvas a subject 
that might well occupy one of his largest. It is 
one strikingly new—viz., the aspect of the Jews 
within Jerusalem, when, upon the death of 
Christ, earthquake, heaven-rending lightning, 
and dismal darkness struck terror into all, as if 
doom were at hand. In the foreground we have 
the street filled with the people in every action 
of dismay, flying or crouching, and mixed with 
the horsemen of the Roman guard. In the distant 
background rises up dark Calvary, with its crest 
of crosses standing out against the riven sky. 
The imagination of M. Doré has been quite 





successful in his theme, which would naturally 


furnish abounding detail of and indi- 
vidual ex lor a large p 
In M. Lefebrue’s ‘Dying Lucretia’ there is 


much elevation of treatment in drawing and 
ex M. Cot also merits his = of 
honour — the a saloon, an ing 
picture of a youth and youn recreatin, 
themselves in a swing shuigin sosdinnd soteente 
The ensemble happily illustrates 


“‘O primavera! gioventu dell’ anno! * 
O gioventu! primavera della vita!” 


Alma - Tadema—ever singular, inal, and 
masterly—enriches this collection wees sub- 
jects: the one, an elaborate vintage /éte, at 
Rome; the other, an E scene, Here 
we have a solemn mortuary chamber, devoted 
to the seclusion of mummies. © Around one of 
these, richly encased, and of seemingly recent, 
elaborate ornamentation, a sombre group of five 
individuals is engaged. One strikes the chords 
of a harp, and three entone a melancholy strain. 
The fifth is the mourner, swathed in black, 
clinging drapery, and cowering, in most eloquent 
—_— of ae aay > sim yee sad, 
and stran t told, an e pencil 
of Alua-Tedeme. F 4 

It seems strange and unnatural that there are 
but few military subjects in this Exhibition, and 
those all, but one, of cabinet size only ; yet they 
give faithful and vivid pictures of the tragic past, 
and are generally surrounded by a considerable 
number of spectators deeply interested in the tale 
theytell. We notice one par exemple; it is entitled 
‘ Repose,’ and represents an entire regiment of 
chasseurs or riflemen lying down, dou after 
some trying service, to win a little rest beneath 
the shelter of a spacious wood. They repose in 
perfect order—side by side, and line after line, 
and, at word of command, it may be concluded, 
yield themselves up to “sleep, gentle sleep, 
nature’s soft nurse.’’ The trials of the poor 
soldier in actual campaign, and his rough and 
rare alleviations, are here eloquently depicted. 
This work of M. Protais is remarkably good— 
quite up to the veritable truth. His pencilling 
is bland, and his tone of colour pure and pleas- 


ing. 

Not far from this is an admirable portrait of 
one who could well appreciate the truth of this 
scene of the soldiers’ sleep—General Chanzy 
by Henner; and this leads us to remark that 
portraiture is not intrusive in this Exhibition, 
and yet holds a respectable level. 

Dubuffe’s portrait (a head) of Alexander 
Dumas the younger is full of character—a living 
likeness, Of: similar force and detail is Phillippe’s 
whole-length of ‘Doctor V.’ Jallabert’s ‘ Prin- 
cess S.,’ in pale pink robes, is at once delicate 
and vivid. Madame H. Browne gives a head, 
en médallion, strongly thrown into shadow— 
clearly, forcibly, and with practised skill. Made- 
moiselle Jacquemart, who has already won so 
high a position in this branch of Art, here sus- 
tains her repute very effectively in two highly 


characteristic aits: the one, the Marquise 
A. de C., in which a stately rigidity of style and 
shrewd intelligence are com ; the other, 


M. Dafaure, the Minister of Justice, which is 
admirably true to a very remarkable original. 
M. Dufaure resembles a sturdy farmer, em- 
browned A ne er penser puckered 
into the significance of strong seli-will. His 
hands, which are sustained before him, conspi- 
cuously crossed, have all the rough rigidity of 
rustic life. All these traits are here com 

into a truthful unique, highly creditable to the 
fair artist's accomplishments. 

In landscape and the wide range of illus- 
trative matter, obscurely named genre, the spe- 
cial strength of this Exhibition will be found. 
In no de of Art has France advanced 
so strikingly as in her landscape-work, Her 
artists have therein freely acknowledged how 
much they have been indebted to English ex- 
ample for an exchange from their previous dry, 
scenic style, to a faithful observance of nature in 
her highest as well as her most familiar pheno- 


mena. 

French landscape-artists are now most zealous 
and assiduous students of nature, and this col- 
lection presents abundant contrasted evidences. 
Corot may be considered the most remarkable of 
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Fetnch polatore for the production of a new land- 
— 


fect, He came to the conclusion that 
foliage is much more evanescently light in 
foregrounds than it has hitherto been practically 
considered to be by artists. In correcting this, 
however, he has lapsed frequently even into a 
ludicrous conversion of leaves into mere puffy 
exhalations. He has therefore many adversaries, 
and on this occasion he was said to have 
been put upon his trial, but is fortunate in 
meeting the crisis. He has succeeded in pre- 
senting a sane realisation of his theory, and 
that in a very fine landscape, having a noble 
trunk of tree in its mid foreground, which is 
well clothed in true foliage, and with a back- 
ground of air—thin air. He has many com- 
petitors for ere in the present collec- 
tion, from M. Vuillefroy’s truly royal masses of 
green and gold oaks of Fontainebleau, down to 
Van Marcke, with richest combination of deep- 
toned wood and water ; Telouse, with his bright, 
broad presentment of the noble valley of Cer- 
nay, with its foreground of lofty shooting stems, 
clothed below with an infinitude of clustering 
bramble ; and Isenbarts, on whose canvas the 
most graceful of forest-forms are combined with 
a singular delicacy of tint. To such scenes he 
devotes his study. . 

Cattle-pieces are not very conspicuous in the 
Salon, but two subjects of sheep and storm 
make amends for such default. One of these 
represents a group of sheep driven together in 
the terror produced by a mountain whirlwind of 
rain. The animals live before the spectators : 
one sees their actual fleeces beneath the rain; 
there their physiognomies in all the glare of 
dread and distraction. The incident is epic, and 
the vigorous pencil of M. Schenck was equal to 
its exigencies. 

His other sheep-subject mingles farce and 
fact with singular humour. Here, too, a rain- 
storm envelops the flock, and they have no 
shelter of wall, or tree, or ravine; but, just 
at hand, stands a sturdy donkey. There is an 
inspired rush towards our friend ; the sheep are 
—_— upon him on all sides. However, he 

nds the intrusion far from untimeous;: the 
shelter in part and warmth which it brings is 
quite apropos, and he leans his heavy head in 
much contentment and resting quietude over the 
comfortable fleece of one of his well-piled visitors. 
Few can pass this very clever work without hav- 
ing their gravity put to the rout. 

The great force of this Exhibition must be 
admitted to lie in the copious portion of its con- 
tents which ranges under the mystic designation 
of genre. For proportional quantity to all 
around, it is redundantly copious ; and we are 
gratified to add that its prevalent quality is. in 
the direct ratio of its quantity. So many cabinet 
a illustrative of scenes more or less fami- 
jar and piquant, we have not seen ranged 
together. To this, that school which but a few 
years since grew modestly out of some Belgian 
imitations of the delicacies of Terburg, has in a 
great degree contributed. These are all more 
or less meritorious, both in subject and treat- 
ment, while some are unquestionably charming 
masterpieces. Messrs, De Jonghe and Coomans, 
who assisted at the birth of the confrater- 
nity, we find still here, and to their own 
credit. The works of M. De Beaumont are 
among the masterpieces of this most refined style; 
so also the very pretty and very droll scene 
of M. A. L. Leloir’s * Japtéme,’ of Delfosse’s 

Jeune Mére’ and ‘ Meditation,’ Aublet’s ‘ In- 
térieur d’Atelier,’ Vibert’s ‘Le Premier Né.’ 
ae ne see Mr. Bridgeman’s (American 

tr Mauresque,’ M. Castre’s (Swiss) 

scene of a‘ French Soldier in an Inn narrating 
+ toda me gooey = erg of his late 
* Marie 7 Me lici I tn be . ne 
oath tence b me twou d pe a very agreeable 
ah a yse ie various subjects of this and 
Setters er simi ar compositions, and so give a 
sotion of them to our readers; but, un- 
happily, time at this moment forbids such an 
undertaking, We must conclude by repudiating 
miencmenes with those who reflect deprecat 
labour oy Neg ad a ment of artistic 
discoura res ee | sat it interferes with and 
imaginative fights of the profession, '* '8h* 

ghts of the profession. 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRENCH 
ARTISTS. 





Tus is the sixth season of the gallery now open 
at 168, New Bond Street, with a miscellany of 
one hundred and twenty paintings, representing 
landscapes, architecture, and what our neigh- 
bours call genre. The pictures are generally 
small, and of the committee of eighteen artists, 
all men of distinction, only five are represented. 
The one feature of the exhibition is ‘ The Death 
of Sardanapalus,’ by Delacroix (13), which is in 
these days as much a curiosity as were the most 
extravagant suggestions of the Renaissance in 
the sixteenth century. Ignorant that the com- 
position is the mere creation of imagination 
and license before the palaces of Assyria 
were opened to us, the visitor stands before 
it in amazement until he learns that it 
was painted nearly fifty years ago. The com- 


those minor successes of which young painters 


suggested by the tragedy of Lord Byron, and 
the Sybarite is represented on a couch as utter- 
ing the soliloquy in the fifth act. Near him is 
his “fair Ionian,’ and around are women and 
eunuchs variously employed, while the approach 
of the fire is indicated by the smoke rising in 
the background. There is much in the picture 
in drawing, colour, and action, very fine in the 
abstract, but as an ideal representation in the 
face of such authorities as we now have, it could 
not be otherwise than a failure. 

The small personal pictures generally set forth 
the common incidents of every-day life, in the 
execution of which there is not any novel or 
remarkable “quality. It is becoming customary 
among foreign artists to compliment their 
friends by painting them amid ieate of their 
acquaintances. In all these presentments the 
canvases always look crowded, but this cannot 


These remarks are suggested by a portrait of 
Eugene Delacroix, by Fantin (54), and contain- 
ing portraits of Durantel, Le Gros, Fantin, 
Whistler, Champfleury, E. Manet, Bracque- 
mond, Balleroy, and Baudelaire. 

Among the most interesting of the smaller 
pieces are ‘The Launch‘ of the Fishing-Boat’ 
(14), E. Isabey; ‘Cattle’ (18), Van Marcke ; 
‘A Drinking-Fountain in the Province of Oran’ 
(27), V. Huguet ; ‘ At Sea’ (29), Jules Dupré, 
and by the same ‘ The Brook ’ (32). : 

M. Dupré enjoys a very high reputation in his 
own country, which is, of course, based upon his 
Jandscape-painting. As a painter of skies, he 
has no-superior.» ‘A Wood-Nymph’ (16), C. 
Landell; is a misnomer; so also is Madrazo’s 
*L’Andalouse’ (74), but it is a very masterly 
study, showing that the painter has’ shaken 
hands.to some purpose with Velasquez. There 
are also-as works of merit ‘ Interior of a Cotta 
at Conflans’ (48), Cals; ‘The Cheval Glass 
(49), Eva Gonzales ; ‘A Reconnaissance’ (52), 
H. Dupray ; ‘ After Rain’ (50), Troyon ; ‘ Wait- 
ing for an Audience’ (59), Detaille ; ‘A Rest 
in the Desert’ (63), Huguet; ‘Night at Sea’ 
(71), Dana ; ‘ Scene in a Spanish Cabaret ’ (77), 
Zimenez Aranda; ‘The Escape from the 
Wreck’ (91), the Baron Gudin; ‘ La Mare aux 
Oies ’ (81), C. F. Daubigny. 

The landscape-painters represented are Jules 
— Michel, Corot, Boudier, &c., but there is 
nothing of effort in the works of any of these. 
The landscapes generally are small and frag- 
mentary, and seem to have been chosen as 
barren and unprofitable texts to be enriched 
by the resources of Art, which in many 
cases they {are. By M. Corot are several, 


more than substance. 
Shepherd in the Forest of Fontainebleau’ (11). 





‘A Backwater, near Paris’ (34), &c. Of 
Dupré's works there are not fewer than six, prin- 
| cipally, with one exception, landscapes with 
| water ; a * Coast-Scene’ (4), Courbet ; ‘ Autumn 

Leaves’ (15), Marie Collart; ‘A Cross Road’ 





are proud,” The subject is supposed to have been | 


be avoided if a certain purpose is to be served. | 





in one or two of which some form is given | 
to the foliage, in others breadth is regarded | 
Boudier exhibits ‘A | 


(24), Rousseau ; ‘The Windmill’ (37), Michel, | 


&c.; help to constitute an assemblage interest- 
ing to the English amateur and student. 


MUSIC’S MARTYR. 


——— 


FROM THE SCULPTURE BY GEORGE G, ADAMS 





THIS engraving is from one of two com- 
panion-works, executed some years ago in 
Rome. Both were suggested bya 

in Ford’s “ Lover’s Melancholy,” describing 
the contest for musical pre-eminence be. 
tween a minstrel and a nightingale. The 
figure here engraved represents the young 
minstrel, having ceased his own strains 
though holding his harp and the plectrum 
with which he has touched its strings in his 
hands, is listening for the nightingale to 
commence her song, illustrating Ford’s 
words, “ Now for the bird.” The face is 
upturned, with an expressive look of d 


position is crowded, ingenious, and full of attention, while the rest of the figure is 


disposed in an easy natural attitude, de- 
veloping in an elegant manner the whole 
human frame. The model of this statue 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1850; but, somewhat recently, the subject 
has been executed in marble for Mr. Gilbert 
Greenall, of Walton Hall, Lancashire, for- 
merly M.P. for Warrington. 

A word respecting the companion-statue, 
exhibited at the Academy in 1848, seems 
essential to a fuller comprehension of 
the story. In this the nightingale lies 
dead beside the minstrel. The moral of 
the incident is to show that Art is stronger 
than nature; the truth of which is un- 
doubtedly open to argument, as one of 
universal application. 


7+. - 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of ** THE ART-JOURNAL.” 


PERMANENT ART. 


S1r,—Since you have re-opened this subject in 
your May number, permit me to add a few 
‘*more last words.” 

In 1869, when Mr. Layard made the state- 
ment that ‘‘ there was no Art-material capable 
of withstanding the climate of England or the 
smoke of London,’’ I at once replied with a note, 
accompanied by a baked (oil) illustration on 
slate, in practical support of my letter in the 
Art-Fournal of 1865. 

The following year I was again “‘ drawn out” 
by the present Chief Commissioner of Works, 
whose invitation to come and talk the matter 
over-I answered with a six-feet oil-painting on 
canvas, one on wood, and the raw pigment 
itself. These I challenged the Government 
chemist to destroy, or refute my facts. 

The result, however, was only an admission of 
the value of my invention (that, for want of a 
better title, I have named oil-fresco), but that 
“the Government were not yet prepared to 
adopt my mode of using the substances in ques- 
tion.” Meantime, “vested interests” in exist- 
ing defects are endeavouring to tum public 
attention to others who have not the power to 
give my results—namely, indestructible Art- 
material for mural decoration, Fine Art, and 
works of utility. 

The cost of laying this subject before the 
Society of Arts in 1863 was £18 ; that in 1871, 
before the “Office of Works,” £15; towards 
which I have received but £5, from the senior 
member for Hastings. : 

However, if any of your readers will come 
forward with the required capital, say £ 150, I 
will, within six months from the receipt thereof, 
produce an original work of Art that shall be 
proof against the action of damp (salt or fresh), 
and every other agent known to be destructive 
to works of Art, as well as to the grounds on 
which they are executed. For with such pon 
returns as I have hitherto had, I cannot a ore 
to do more “for the love of my subject” than 
what I have already done. 

W. Noy WILKINS. 


Hastings, May 7, 1873. 
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OBITUARY. 





CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 


THE name of this gentleman, who died on 
the oth of April, is associated both with Art 
and Literature. He was a son of the late 
William Collins, R.A., and brother of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, and was born at Hampstead 
on January 25th, 1828. The atmosphere 
of his boyhood’s home no doubt inclined 
him to follow the profession in which *his 
father attained such eminence, but he 
made figure-painting, and not landscapes, 
his early study. In 1847 he sent two 
portraits to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, being his first appearance in the 
gallery ; they were followed in 1848 by ‘ The 
Temptation of Eve’ and ‘ Ophelia ;” in 
1849 by ‘The Empty Purse ;’ in 1850 by 
‘ Berengaria’s Alarm for the Safety of her 
Husband, Richard Coeur de Lion, awakened 
by the sight of his girdle offered for sale at 
Rome.’ Subsequent works exhibited by 
him were, ‘Convent Thoughts’ (1851) ; 
‘May, in the Regent’s Park,—a single 
figure, a kind of nun, suggested by a stanza 
in Keble’s Lyra Jnnocentium,; and ‘The 
devout Childhood of St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary’ (1852); a picture without a title, but 
representing a child tending flowers (1853) ; 
‘A Thought of Bethlehem, part of the Life 
of Madame de Chantal’ (1854) ; and ‘ The 
Good Harvest of *54’ (1855) ; this was his 
last exhibited work: all of them may be 
classed under the title of Pre-Raffaellitish 
productions, of which school, if it may so 
be called, he was one of the early disciples. 

From 1855 Mr. Collins abandoned the 
practice of painting and embraced litera- 
ture, contributing stories and essays to 
Household Words and All the Year Round: 
his wife, it may be stated, was the younger 
daughter of the late Charles Dickens. 
Mr. Collins subsequently wrote several 
novels, the latest, we believe, being “ The 
Bar Sinister,” and “ At the Bar.” 





WILLIAM DAVIS. 


The following notice respecting this artist, 
who died, somewhat suddenly, on the 22nd 
of April, has been communicated to us by 
a well-known painter—one quite competent 
to form a true estimate of the talents of 
his deceased friend. The few works, we 
may add, from the pencil of Mr. Davis 
which have come before us fully justify, ' 
in our opinion, that formed by the writer. | 

“William Davis was born in Dublin, in | 
1812; he came of an old and good family, 
though his parents were in reduced circum- 
stances. He studied at the Dublin Academy | 
of Arts, and, coming to England, practised 
here as a portrait-painter. When elected a 
member of the Liverpool Academy, he was 
appointed Professor of Painting there. Mr. 
John Miller, of that place, first took notice 
of the singular truth of tone and originality 
of sentiment displayed in his landscape 
sketches, and encouraged him to devote 
himself to that branch of Art exclusively, 
buying almost everything he painted. One 
or two small landscapes which occasionally 
got placed at the Royal Academy where 
they could be seen—one, in particular, of 
a windmill, with a pond and ducks, in 
winter ; more like a work of one of the old 
Dutch masters for purity and force of grey 
tones, than the work of any modern painter 

attracted the attention of some London 
artists, and encouraged Mr. Miller in his 
4ppreciation of Davis’s landscapes. The 
picture called ‘ Harrowing,’ in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, is the work by 








*Mr. Miller, Mr. Leathart, of Newcastle-on- 


which, perhaps, he made himself best known | 


in London. It is a brown and grey winter | 
landscape of quite astonishing force and | 
luminosity. 

“In recent years his pictures have chiefl 
been bought by Mr. Rae, of Birkenhead, 


Tyne, Mr. Squary, and other gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool. His latest 
works realised moderately good prices ; 
but slow and most fastidious in his proce- 
dure, and with a family of children (of 
whom ten survive), he was absolutely with- 
out means of providing against the future. 
He had of late years occasionally suffered 
from angina pectoris, of which he died ; but 
the fatal attack was literally brought on by 
seeing two of his pictures badly hung in 
the present International Exhibition: one 
high up in the Rotunda, and the other, the 
property of Sir William Jackson, on a stair- 
case. During the fits of delirium which 
prevailed in the last hours of his sufferings, 
he raved about the treatment he had re- 
ceived. 

“As an artist, his work always seemed 
to me unequal, and at times deficient in 
qualities easily attained by many less-gifted 
men; but by his more successful works I 
believe he will one day be accounted worthy 
of a place among our truest and most 
original landscape-painters.” 

This story is, undoubtedly, one entitled 
to commiseration : yet it is no novelty. in 
the annals of Art. A meeting of Liverpool 
artists was held on the 1st of May, at which 
it was decided to hold a loan exhibition of 
Davis’s best works, with pictures presented 
by other painters, to form an Art-Union for 
the benefit of his family. A subscription 
has also been commenced in London and 
Liverpool. 


SIR WILLIAM TITE, M.P. 


It must suffice that we merely record the 
death of this gentleman, on the 20th of 
April, in the seventy-first year of his age. 
The story of his life will be found in the 
columns of the journals more intimately 
associated than our own with the interests 
of the profession, that of architecture, in 





which Sir William was, in the earlier part 
of his life, at least, best known. For many 
years he was one of the representatives in 
Parliament for Bath. 


JOHN TENNANT. 

Want of space has compelled us to defer, 
until somewhat late, our notice of the death 
of this estimable artist. 

Mr. Tennant was born at Camberwell, 
in September, 1796. His early inclination 
for Art met with no encouragement from 
his father, and, after leaving school, he was 
placed in a merchant’s office, where he | 
occupied the position of French correspon- 
dent ; but the work had no attraction for 
him ; and the talent he evinced for drawing 
and composition became so apparent, that 
he was at length placed under Anderson, 
a marine-painter of some repute in the 
early part of the present century. Thence- 
forward he devoted himself diligently to the 
practice of landscape-painting, in which he 
obtained a very good, if not high, repu- 
tation. 

For many years he was a member of the 
Society of British Artists, and for a long | 
time acted as honorary secretary to that 
body. It was in their gallery, in Suffolk 
Street, that his works were chiefly to be 
seen. They are of a character which could 
not fail to invite attention for picturesque- 








ness and appropriate treatment, if not for 
higher qualities of Art. Our columns have 
often borne testimony to the favourable 
opinion of them we entertained. Mr. 
Tennant lived for some time in South 
Wales and North Devon, from which 
localities many of his best pictures were 
taken. He is remembered by those who 
knew him well as a man worthy of all 
esteem for his almost singular amiability of 
disposition, unselfishness, and beneficence. 
One of his most intimate friends tells us he 
“never heard him say unkind words to, or 
of, anybody.” 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


THE public appears to lose none of its interest in 
the proceedings of this institution, as we learn 
from the last report of the Council, read by 
Mr. Lewis Pocock, F.S.A., one of the honorar 
secretaries, at the annual meeting held, as usual, 
in the Adelphi Theatre, on the 29th of April; 
Lord Houghton, president, in the chair. 

The amount of the year’s subscriptions reached 
rather more than £11,260; of which sum £5,616 
were allotted for picture-prizes, ranging from 
twenty-two works at £10 each to one work at 
£200—128 prizes of this class altogether. Irre- 
spective of these, 509 prizes of various kinds 
were allotted to subscribers whose tickets, drawn 
from the ballot-box, entitled them to the distinc- 
tion. The total number of prizes, including those 
given to unsuccessful members of ten years’ 
standing, was 887. The reserve fund of the 
society now amounts to £16,762. 

There is one passage of the report that has 
especial interest, as it shows the favourable 
feeling towards the Art-Union of London which 
exists in the United States, and among our 
colonists :—‘‘ Our relations,” it states, * with 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and the 
United States, are continually increasing ; cight 
new agencies having been established during the 
past ‘year. From Australia and New Zealand 
the subscriptions received last year amounted to 
£1,086 ; from Canada and the United States to 
£483. Surprise is often expressed at the large 
number of prizes which generally falls to mem- 
bers in these distant lands; but, on examination, 
it is not found to be larger than the amount of 
their contributions would lead us to expect.” 

The principal prizes were drawn in favour of 
the following subscribers: — H. Smethurst, 
Stafford, £200; N. H. Harris, Coleman Street, 
and Rev. J. E. Waldy, £150 each ; — Haiwan, 
Maidenhead, Miss Weinholt, Shiretown, and 
H. J. Parry, Hanover Square, £100 each. Five 
prizes of £75 each, four of £60, and five of £50, 
were also allotted. 

The engraving to be issued to subscribers of 
1873-4 is A. Willmore’s * Dutch Trawlers 
landing Fish off Egmont,’ from the picture by 
E. W. Cooke, R.A.: it is a fine print of a 
subject that can scarcely fail to be popular. A 
proof -impression now hangs in the Royal 
Academy. 

Mr. George Godwin, in seconding the motion 
for the adoption of the report, indignantly 
repudiated a remark made by the writer of an 


| article on the “‘ State of Painting in England,” 


in the current number of the Quarterly Review, 
to the effect that the Art-Union of London was 
a mere gambling affair for the assumed promo- 
tion of Art. Such a charge, we also say, should 
not have been lightly brought against the 
society ; the writer in question could have known 
little of its operations, nor of the invaluable use 
it has proved to many young artists during its 
long existence in helping them to attain the 
eminence which some have now reached, But 
independent of this, and of other benefits the 
society yields, it should not be forgotten that 
the Art-Union is the means of decorating not a 
few of our homes with pleasing pictures, though 


| they may not be “ high class,” and with other 


works of Art, not obtainable, in many cases, by 
their possessors, except through the agency of 
this institution. 
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VENETIAN PAINTERS. 
V. 
PAINTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


ILE family of the Vivarini, of which Antonio, associated 
with Giovanni the German, is the earliest known 
member, continued, from father to son, for several 

. ' generations, to produce a succession of rich and grave 
works in Venice, till the Bellini carried the art to a higher level. 
In their recent work, Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselli suppose an 
actual struggle—a “ great and interesting struggle,” they call it— 
between the families ; and I am willing to accept their informa- 
tion on this, as on most points. But the evidences of this struggle 
adduced by them are rather too late, showing only that Luigi, the 
last of the family, wished to get a share of public work. The 
Sala del Gran Consiglio, unfortunately, was burned in 1577, con- 


taining the work he painted in consequence of his petition, as well | 
_into Italy has been invalidated by dates, at least that part of it 


as that by Gentile Fabriano and the Bellini. 

In our National Gallery there is a small work by Antonio, the 
figures half life-size, which conveys a fair idea of his manner. It 
represents two saints, Peter and Jerome, standing on pedestals, on 
which their names are inscribed; a plan of representation fol- 
lowed also by Bartolomeo Vivarini, the most able painter of the 
family, and only abandoned in the succeeding generation for a 
freer and more pictorial treatment, the divine persons and saints 
being then grouped together. The early monumental treatment 
is associated with the use of gilding and embossing, and architec- 
tural arrangement of the frame. In this picture the keys of St. 
Peter are raised by modelling in composition, and thickly gilt ; 
from St. Jerome’s book rays of gold also proceed, symbolising the 
light his writings diffused. 

Antonio Vivarini, as he was not the best painter in the family, 
neither was he the first, a certain Luigi the elder having lived at 
least a generation before, sometimes confused by writers with the 
later painter, of the same name and connection, much better known. 
But the greatest artist of the family was Bartolomeo, whose pic- 
tures in the Academy at Venice are very striking in power and 
colour. One of these is signed “Opus Bartolomei Vivarini de 
Murano, MCCCCLXIIII.” This picture, the Virgin with four 
saints, a subject that employed half the early painters of Venice, 
as well as in other places, was removed from the church of Cer- 
tosa, another of the islands of the Lagune. A second picture, a 
‘St. Barbara, from the Convent dei Miracoli, is dated 1490 ; 
shortly after which year he is supposed to have died. Happily 





the reader does not need to go so far to see one of his excellent | 


works ; one that certainly shows the sharpness and severity of 
drawing he is supposed to have got from study at Padua. He is 


pupil also of Gentile. Beside him, we find Roger, a Flemin 
visiting Venice; and at the end of the century the artists, 
native or naturalised, besides the Vivarini (who were becoming 
extinct), and the elder Bellini, with his two sons, Giocomo rH 
Giovanni, suddenly became numerous and notable, includin 
Domenico Veneziano, Basaiti, Giambattista, Cima da Conia 
Carlo Criveli, Vittore Carpaccio, Niccolo Giolfino, Rocco Marconi, 
and others. Nearly all of these are represented in our National 
Gallery. They form a band of noble artists in many respects 
whose manner is often moge advanced than the fifteenth century 
leads us to expect, as the majority were painting quite at the end 
of that period, and living into the next. The “greatest of them 
all,” as Albert Diirer calls Giovanni Bellini, in 1506, when eighty 
years of age, during his long life and numerous labours, shows us 
the development from traditional motive and manner to the 
richest, but at the same time purest, naturalism—a naturalism 
quite different from that of the schools north of the Alps, but in 
sympathy with it, as his friendship with Albert Diirer showed. 
The account given by Vasari of the introduction of vil-painting 


relating to the death of Domenico Veneziano, who, he states, fell 
a victim to the jealousy of Castagna. But it is quite certain that 


the new facilities, whatever they might be, were immediately 


adopted in Venice, while it required many years in other parts of 
Italy to effect the complete abandonment of tempera, which method 


| was so much more fitted for large works. Canvas, also, in Venice 


superseded panels much earlier than elsewhere. In Rome the 
last picture that Raphael did, ‘ The Transfiguration,’ is painted on 
wood, the planks of which, 5 or 6 inches thick, are now visible 
from top to bottom, while in Venice during that year nearly all 
the pictures painted were on cloth. Vasari, however, seems correct 
in saying Antonello da Messina first practised the new use of oil 


in Italy, and visiting Venice, instructed not only Domenico, but 


Bartolomeo Vivarini ; a picture by whom, Lanzi says, exists in 
St. Giovanni e Paolo, exhibiting, among other saints, P. San Agos- 
tino, dated 1493. In the Pinacotec, at Milan, is a half figure of the 
Saviour, in oil, of a few years later, by Luigi (Alovisius) Vivarini, 
dated MCCCCLXXXXVIII. Many others done by various hands 
appear about this latter time, so that Antonello does not seem to 
have kept the discovery secret, at least after his second visit to 
Venice, when, it is said, he “ received a public salary and divulged 
his method.” At the same time Roger the Fleming, Ruggiero da 
Bruggia, is reported by Vasari as practising in Venice, and known 
to whom, we must presume, was Van Eyck’s invention. 

The pictures possessed by us in the National Gallery by the 
early Venetian painters we have named are of considerable impor- 
tance and value. 

Domenico Veneziano, of whom little is known, except that he 


"was a native of Venetia, and met Antonello in the city some short 


understood nevertheless to have been the younger brother of | 


Antonio, although in this one respect he may be said to have 
retrograded, having lost something of the blending of the colours 
to be seen in the pictures by that artist in connection with the 
German Johannes. 

Not only had Bartolomeo brought back the vigour of the Paduan 
character of the day, without any of the higher qualities of Giotto, 
which we might have expected any Venetian studying in Padua 
would also have carried away, he introduced oil-painting as then 
practised by the Flemings; a method affording such enlarged 
powers of chiaroscuro and increased intensity, that the painters 
of Venice were peculiarly ready to adopt it, and in whose hands 
it largely contributed to produce the most superb colour ever 
attained. The late commencement of the school, showing how 
much other influences and objects occupied the public mind, we 
find all at once compensated for and atoned by the activity and 


importance painting assumed during the single generation 
. * . . £ ° 
from this period of the Vivarini and Bellini and the introduction 


of oil, Other influences must be taken into account, especially the 

P a » . “ 
visit of Gentile da Fabriano, who has been spoken of as equal 
in ‘ ro » » “ i ; 
. — refinement, and what is called devotional feeling, to 

ra Angelic: 
a _ », and of whose pictures Michelangelo said, “Gen 
¢ $s work is like his name.” say, grac | dba we 
meee noah ame, that is to say, graceful and débonnaire. 
ini, Originally a pupil of Squarcione, became the 


time after 1450, had travelled much about, and is heard of at Peru- 
gia, Florence, and Loreto before that date; in Florence again, 
after it, where he died. The two works we have in London from 
his hand are—unfortunately, as far as the history of o//-painting is 


| concerned—both frescoes. They are heads of monks, or monastic 





saints—one with a grey beard, and the other shaven; both in 
black dress, against a blue background. These originally formed 
part of a large wall-picture on a house at the Canto de’ Come- 
secchi, in Florence, representing the ‘ Madonna Enthroned. The 
centre portion of the painting was transferred to canvas, and 
remains in the possession of Prince Pio in that city. Sir Charles 
Eastlake obtained possession of the two heads, from whose collec- 
tion they were purchased by the trustees of the Gallery. 

Antonio Vivarini, of Murano, is represented by the single picture 
already noticed, which came from the Zambeccari Gallery, Bologna, 
through Sir Charles Eastlake. a 

Bartholomeo Vivarini.—The valuable picture we have by him 1s 
happily not in oil, but in éempera, like the last, and on a gold 
ground ; presumably therefore a rather early work. It is in sub- 
ject very similar to that by Antonio, the Virgin with the Child 
in her arms ; only instead of SS. Peter and Jerome we have Paul 
and Jerome, standing on either side, but rather behind. It was 
purchased in Venice, where it was well known in the Contarin 
Gallery. 
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Antonello da Messina. —Antonello degli Antonj, called Da Mes- 
sina, of whom we have already spoken as the introducer of Van 
Eyck’s method into Italy, is found to be an artist of not very 
uncommon powers, whose father before him followed the art at 
Messina. Vasari’s account of him is nearly all the information we 
have regarding his doings ; but a number of his pictures exist, and 
the one in the National Gallery has a cartellino very neatly 
painted, and inscribed with his name and the date—Jillesimo 
guatricentessimo seystagessimo guinto, Whether in oil or ¢empera 
we have not ascertained. The picture was purchased in Genoa 
twelve years ago. The Duke of Hamilton has a portrait by him, 
with the date 1474; and Vasari says he had a commission in the 
Ducal Palace, which, in connection with other circumstances, is 
supposed to indicate a continued practice of his art to 1493. He 
died out without notice, apparently having retired before the 
advance of younger men with fewer prejudices. 

Vittore Carpaccio, called by Vasari, Scarpaccia.—This great 
inventor, who has been deservedly called one of the princes of the 
Venetian guattro-centisti, can only be seen in perfection in the 
Academy of Venice, the city of his adoption. Elsewhere he is 
only seen in detached works of the usual altar-piece subjects, for 
the most part ; but in the Academy, besides the remarkable ‘ Re- 
ception of an English Embassy,’ there is a series of nine or ten 
pictures of the life, death, and glorification of St. Ursula. These 
large works form together the most surprising and delightful 
series from the life of one saint that the school of Venice produced. 
They are essentially mystical, but raised by the power of the artist 
into free Art ; and their colour, by a sort of inventive daring, aids 
the impression they leave on the observer in a way not easily 
indicated in words. They were removed together from the Scuola 
di Sant’ Orsula now many years ago, and at present form, with the 
‘ Assumption’ of Titian, the ‘ Miracie of St. Marc’ of Tintoretto, 
and a few other masterpieces, the greatest attraction of that most 
celebrated gallery. 

The series of St. Ursula, as may be proved by the inscriptions 
on nearly every one of the pictures, was the labour of many years. 
Not that he continually worked at these elaborate subjects, of 
course, but that he took up the thread of the narrative again and 
again, so that the last dated bears MDXv.,* when he must have 
been nearly seventy years of age, while the first of them, ‘ The 
Dream of St. Ursula before she leaves her Home,’ is inscribed 
VICT. CARP. F., 1495—the catalogue says 1475, but this is a 
mistake. The picture that properly finishes the history, ‘ St. 
Ursula in Glory, bears an earlier date—MCCCCLXXXXI. In 
this crowning design of the series the saint is seen raised above a 
great sheaf of palms, surrounded by her innumerable sister-virgins ; 
the Eternal Father receives and crowns her. The great sheaf of 
palms in the centre of the picture is a deep green, and is bound 
round by a string of crimson cherubim. Of the execution of these 


pictures, Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselli say :—“ Having spent | 


his early days in the use of “mpera, and mastered the laws of 
harmonies in the scale usual to that system, he found it very hard 
to adapt himself to the new processes; and his canvases of 
St. Ursula, though painted with the modern medium, are executed 
according to the ¢empera method—unglazed, without the feeling 
for tone which distinguished Giovanni Bellini, and devoid of the 
polish peculiar to Antonello.” 

Besides the S. Ursula series, there are several other very 
excellent Carpaccios in the Academy; one of these being the 
highly elaborated picture of which we are able to give an engraving, 
representing the Presentation of the child Jesus to the aged Simeon, 
inthe Temple. The simplicity and dignity of the Virgin-mother, 
and the damsel following with the basket of doves, distinguish the 
group as worthy of the rival of Gio. Bellini. The three quaint 
little musicians below, again, retain a style earlier than that of the 
female figures. They are true guattro-cento, and charming in 
their way. This is among his latest works, and dated MDX. It 
came from the Church of S. Giobbe, its original locality, with 
other pictures now in the Academy. 


* The picture so dated is smaller than the rest, and represents, not an historical | 


event, but a number of saints with St. Ursula, so that it may perhaps be an indepen- 
cent work | The series, by the exclusion of the work in question, would consist of 
nine instead of ten, ending with the ‘ Glorification,’ dated 1491. 


It remains to mention the ‘ Doge Giovanni Mocenigo adoring 
the Madonna and Child,’ in the National Gallery, a picture which 
has several remarkable features, and, on the whole, worthily repre- 
sents the master. It was a votive picture, intended to be presented, 
according to the custom with reigning Doges, to commemorate 
the plague visiting the city in the year 1478. In it Mocenigo is 
represented kneeling with his banner in his hand, invoking the 
protection of the Virgin. He is supported by his patron-saint, 
John the Baptist ; and, on a small altar in front of the Madonna, 
stands a golden pot or vase, supposed to contain farmachi, or medi- 
caments, for which a blessing is invoked in favour of the city, accord- 
ing to the words of the inscription below: Urbem Rem: Venetam 
Serva, Venetumg. Senatum. Et mihi si mereor. Virgo Superna 
Ave. “Hail, Celestial Virgin, preserve the city and Republic of 
Venice, and the Venetian Senate, and extend your protection to 
me, if I deserve it.” A modest prayer for a prince. 

The records of the family show that Carpaccio was commissioned 
to paint this picture the year following that of the plague, 1479, 
but that it was not completed till after the death of the Doge, in 
1485, when the family retained it by some arrangement, and kept 
it, down to 1865, when the representative of the Mocenigos, 
Count Aloise Mocenigo di Sant’ Eustachio, sold it to our Gallery. 

Carlo Crivellii—Of this painter our National Collection possesses 
four pictures on wood, in ¢empera, the only medium he employed. 
One of these is a small work, formerly part of an altar-piece, the 
subject, ‘The Dead Christ.’ Infant angels support him, seated 
on the edge of the tomb. An ungainly subject, rendered more so 
by the hardness of the forms and solidity of the colours. In 
Dudley House is a picture by Crivelli, said by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselli to “combine delicacy with severity:” yet it is 
certainly true the last quality predominates. This was exhibited 
at the first exhibition of old masters at Burlington House, and 
may be remembered by the kneeling St. Peter offering his keys, 
as large as spades, to the child, and the Virgin taking hold of 
one of them with her finger and thumb, as if she thought it a very 
unpleasant plaything ! 

The largest of the four pictures, which is close on seven feet by 
five, is an ‘Annunciation,’ full of accessories, peacocks and 
other birds, vases of flowers, details of architecture, and tapestry, 
heightened by gilding, all of them more curious than delightful. 
The Virgin is in a chamber of a fine house, kneeling in prayer ; 
and the dove descends on her head by a golden ray. The angel 
of the Annunciation kneels in the open court, and by him is St. 
Emidius, the patron of Ascoli—the picture having been painted 
for a convent in that town. Altogether, this work is not without 
a kind of poetry and charm, and represents a class characteristic 
of the time. Although he always signed himself Venetus, he did 
not live much in Venice; he is the only pupil of eminence pro- 
duced by the Vivarini. 

Franciscus Bonsignori, although included in the Venetian school 
of the fifteenth century, was not educated there, nor did he exer- 
cise any influence on Art in the city of St. Marc. He signed him- 
self Venonesis, and was the scholar of Mantegna at Mantua. There 
is, however, a Venetian Senator in our National Gallery by him, 
which entitles him to some of the honours that belong to the 
school of colour. The picture is only a head ; but the shoulders, 
as far as visible, are clothed in a red dress and stole, and the 
work is a fine one; it is dated 1487, on a carte/lino, such as 
Bellini used for his autograph. 

Vincenzio Catena was a true Venetian in manner, and a pupil 
of Bellini. Kugler traces in him a strong influence from Dom, 
| Vivarini. The engraving we give of one of his very excellent 
pictures, ‘ The Virgin and Child, with St. Francis and St. Jerome,’ 
| in the Academy at Venice, shows this derivation. He is also said 
| to have painted a picture in the style of Giorgione, which Lanzi 
| calls his masterpiece. It is a‘ Holy Family,’ to be scen in the 
| Pesaro Gallery, a work which classes him with the men of the six- 
‘teenth century. Be that as it may, his pictures in Venice—and 
| there are a number in the Academy and in other galleries there— 
| show a decided Bellini influence, and also indicate that his usual 
practice was that of a portrait-painter. The St. Jerome in the 
| picture we engrave is an extraordinary piece of characterisation 
_and evidently a portrait-study from life ; as is also the St. Francis, 
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on the other side of the central group. 
Catena was a wealthy citizen of the re- 
public, and obtained much celebrity and 
praise, painting many portraits and other 
works for the families of distinction. His 
position was quite in the first rank while 
he lived, and his reputation so great that a 
letter of the time, printed by Morelli, and 
repeatedly quoted, a letter written from 
Rome just after the death of Raphael, and 
at a moment when Michelangelo was in- 
disposed, from Marc Antonio to Michiel 
Antonio di Marsilio in Venice, dated 11th 
of April, 1520, advises the latter gentleman 
to caution Catena to take care of himself, 
because some fatal influence seems to be 
affecting the greatest men in the Art. He 
lived to a considerable age, passing the 
year 1531. 





Thé visitor to Venice sees this artist in | 


many pictures, besides those mentioned : 
they Are in the Carita, at San Maurizio, 
San Simeone Grande, and elsewhere. In 
our National Gallery he is one of the artists 
of the Venetian school required to make 
up our series. 

Marco Basaiti was another Bellinesque 
painter, and also one of the earliest who 
attached himself to the Flemish method 
of oil-painting, and with it he adopted suc- 





Pietro Martiri, at Murano. I confess the 
altar-pieces, generally with wings, in the 
Academy, did not appear attractive, except 
the ‘ Calling of St. Peter to the Apostolate.’ 
This large work was formerly in the Certosa, 
where Lanzi described it as his masterpiece. 
“It is now in the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, at Venice, where another specimen, 
‘Christ in the Garden with his Disciples, 
is now justly preferred to it,” Mr. Wornum 


| says, ‘in the “Descriptive and Historical 


Catalogue of the Pictures in our National 
Gallery,” the most accurate and*complete 
book of its kind in the world. As to'the 
old catalogues-of the Italian»galleries, now 
that the country has attained a larger 
exercise of political and religious freedom, 
we may reasonably expect better popular 
guides to the national wealth of an artistic 
kind. 
hoped for, the city advancing, it is said, in 
prosperity yearly, while the pamphlet sold 
at the Academy doors remains a few loose 
leaves without arrangement. 

Giambattista Cima da Conegliano.—With 
a few words on this painter we shall pass to 
the Bellini, who are of the first importance 
in the age we are now speaking of—the 
fifteenth century. Cima indeed might come 
afterwards, as he was one of the many 


cessfully the brilliancy as well as something | pupils of Giovanni Bellini; but by placing 


of the “ dry realism of style,” and also great 


him here we shall keep together all the 


attention to his backgrounds, characteristic | guattro-centisti represented in our National 
of the Low Countries. These features dis- Gallery, closing the tale with the family 


tinguish him, so that he retains an indivi- 
duality; and happily may be seen with great 
effect in the two small oil-pictures we have 
by him, painted probably about 1490. One 
of them represents that always entertaining 
subject, St. Jerome. The saint is seated, 


with a great book on his knee: a small | master. 


of the Bellini, who deserve the greatest 
distinction. That Cima was educated in the 
school of Giovanni is not certain, although 
Vasari says so; but he is so faithful a 
follower that his works ‘have often passed 
for those of the greater and more prolific 
He was, in effect, one of the 


figure in a rocky landscape, with a romantic | principal rivals of Giovanni*in his later 


little fortified town in the distance. 
The other is full of curious matter. 

is ‘The Infant Christ asleep in the Lap 

of the Virgin.’ The scene is a meadow, 


It | 


in which the Virgin is seated, and behind | 


her are goats and cattle feeding. 
left is an eagle perched on a leafless tree, 
seemingly watching a contest between a 
stork and a snake at the foot of the tree. 


On the | 
of his groups and compositions. 


The background, which recedes to a great | 


distance, of mountains, has a convent on 


an intermediate hill. Thesé two small 


pictures are curious as containing incidents 


inexplicable to a modern critic, so that he 


invariably sets about finding a profound | 


meaning in them; whereas they were 


painter or the patron thought them beauti- 
ful or amusing. 


to be thought a good one. 


apparently with Bartholomeo Vivarini, for 
the large altar-piece in Sta. Maria de’ Frari 
was begun by the elder and finished by 
sg It represents, in the upper part, 
the ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ wi ) 

Ambrose seated below, ean coke 


time, and being a young man when Bellini 
was an old one, about ‘ten years younger 
indeed, he had the advantage of being con- 
temporary with Titian and Giorgione in 
years, and was imitatively more skilful, 
vigorous, and various in the arrangemeft 
His 
drawing also has a certain added freedom ; 
while his colouring is as brilliant and solid 
as that of his masters. He seems to me, 
however, to want the serenity of spirit, and 
singular repose, that the faces painted by 
Bellini impart to the observer. 


In Venice particularly this may be” 
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He ‘has | Giitar- Player,’ 


a city; but very frequently the Castello 
Conegliano, where he was born, is said to 
be recognisable. In the larger of the two 
the child has a goldfinch in his hand 
Vasari says, if Giambattista had not died 
young we may reasonably infer that he 
would have equalled his master, 


Our illustration this month is ‘The 
Madonna, with SS. George and Paul, by 
Giovanni Bellini; now in the Academy at 
Venice... It is an excellent example of the 
private altar-piece, or votive picture for a 
family chapel, of «which the ‘did Many not 
unlike this in composition.: . the Madonna 
in the centre, with the: Child wholly seen, 
saints on either side, half length. 

WILLIAM B; Scorrt. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—Some important picture -sales have 
taken place since our last report. *’A ‘collection, 
described as that of.the Marquis d’. Ha—, was 
dispersed early in April : it included the follow- 
ing works :—‘A Dutch Seaport,’ Backhuysen, 
£186 ; ‘Portrait of Colbért,’ Philip te Cham- 
pagne, £400; ‘ Portrait, of «Mdmé. Copia,’ 
Prud’hon, £ 362 ; SA River-Landscape,’ Teniers, 
£408; ‘ Tric-trac Players,’ Teniers, £238 ; 
* Portrait of 2 Young Man,” Terbutg, fico 
‘A Huntsman on ‘the Bank: of«a River,’ 
Woittwerman, * £222; ‘A Seaport,’. Bonington, 
£932; Malt gt the Chase,’ Decamps,’ £860 ; 
© Courtyard of ‘ah Inn,’ Decamps, £1,048. 

The sale, on April 7, of the‘famous ‘collection 
of “modern pictures belodging to M. Laurent 
Richard, gave rise to keen competition ; several 
of the works,submitted realising very ree sums, 
‘The prinfipal werd :—‘ A Calm,’ v8, £436; 
“Nymphs-and Fauns,’ Corot, £9205 also by 
Corot;*$ Dance of Nymphs,’ £560; ‘A Recol- 
lection of Marisgel,’ £604; ‘A_Farm,’ £328. 
Three examples of Decamps : ‘ A Dog-Kennel,’ 
£388 ; ‘ A Beggar,” £208’; ‘ The Fox Trapped,’ 
£388. Six works of Delacroix : ‘ Medea,’ £2,360; 
‘The Entombment,’ £1,160; ‘St. Sebastien,’ 
£1,260; ‘ The Crucifixion,’ £1,160; ‘ Lion and 
Rabbit,’ £1,246; ‘A Lion Standing,’ £332. 
‘A Gipsy’Encampment,” Diaz,.£600; ‘In the 
Forest of Fontainebleau,’.£1,028. The follow- 
ing twelve pictures are by Jules Dupré: ‘ Oak 
Forest,’ £1,520; * The Bridge,’ £1,140 ; ‘ Heath 
Scenery,” £1,200; ‘The River,’ £1,440; ‘The 
Boat,’. £780; * The Pond,’ £720; \‘ Sea- 
.Piece,’ £760,; ‘ Trees gn the Banks of a Stream,’ 
£682 ;* A Farm,’ £460; ‘ The Little Bridge,’ 
‘s12; ‘Ash-trees on “the Banks of the Oise, 
£480; .‘ A Village Street—Sunset,’ £274. * La 
Fantasia,’. Fromentin, .£1,620;  ‘ The Red 
Lancer,’ Géricault, £468 ; ‘ The Amazon,’ £ 472; 
‘The Prodigal Son,’ Marilhat, £1,220; * The 
Méissonier, £1,480; ‘ Soldier 


been called the Masaccio of the Venetian | of the Time of Louis XIII.,’ Meissonier, 


school. His pictures are dated frequently ; 


| 
| and the dates range from 1489 to 1517, and 
simply adornments, introduced because the | 


signed, as one of the two pictures in our 


| National Gallery is, Fohannes Baptista, 


A reason that ought still | 


sometimes with the addition Coneglianensis, 


| like the second of our pictures, so that 
Basaiti was in his early time in alliance 


| was Cima, 


there is no direct evidence that his name 
His landscape is frequently 
very ably done, and the backgrounds of 
his smaller pictures add very much to their 
interest. This is the case with the ‘ Infant 


| Christ on the Knees of the Virgin,’ the 


“A severe | t i 1 
evere but beautiful and dignified | 


: one 
work,” Kugler says, whose English editor 


adds that one of his best productions is 


‘The Assumption of the Virgin, in San 


subject of both pictures we have by him. 
The Virgin is seated on a marble seat, 
which is curiously imitated, and holds the 
standing child on her knee. 
ground of both is a hilly landscape with 


The back- | 


| 


| Oise,’ £1,528; * 


| £ 


| 


| «The Return of the Flock,’ £1,020; 





‘Young Girl with a, Lamp,’ Millet, 
"1,520; ‘Washing,’ Millet, £614; ‘A Halt 
in the Chase,’ Pater, £492; « Andromache,’ 
Prud’hon, £372. The following eleven pictures 
are by Th. Rousseau: ‘ Hoar-Frost,’ £2,404; 
‘The Old Dormitory of Bas-Breau,’ £1,449 ; 
‘Wood - Cleavers,’ £1,440; ‘An Outskirt of 
Clairbois,’ £1,340; ‘ Farm on the Banks of the 
Watercourse at Sologne, 
(1,600; ‘Autumn at Jean oe £1,480; 
©Marshy Land,’ £1,200; ‘ Heath - Scenery, 
Selogna: £688 ;  Gathiet of a small W ood, 
£484; ‘Recollection of the W ood of Oncy, 
£524: these eleven paintings sold for no —_ 
sum than £14,128, an average of £1,284 each. 
By Troyon the collection included six paintings : 
‘The Ford,’ £2,480; ‘A Shepherd and his 
Flock,’ £1,668 ; * Cows—Sunset, £1,082 ; 
«Animals 
by the side of a Pool,’ £768 ; ‘A Keeper and 
his Dogs,’ £638. Two paintings by Ziem, 
‘Stamboul” and ‘ Venice,’ £480 each. 


£1,248 ; 
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THE 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA. 





HE arrangement of countries in 

the Exhibition is essentially a 

geographical one. The main 

building, which stands nearly 
east and west, is, speaking roughly, three- 
quarters of a mile in length. Entering 
by the great western portal, the visitor be- 
gins with the most western country, and 
finds that the transept and first open court 
on his right, and a small space in the tran- 
sept on his left, are occupied by the United 
States. These transepts are really courts 
of good height and width, well lighted, and 
in all respects adapted for exhibition pur- 


poses. 

Although only a small portion of the cen- 
tral nave belongs to America, she has an ad- 
vantage in being the nearest to an entrance 
which will be more largely used than any 
other by visitors coming in carriages from 
Vienna. In the farthest end of the transept, 
on the left, are located South America and 
the Brazils. 

Immediately adjoining America in the 
nave is Great Britain, the magnificent trophy 
case of Elkington, the British “ Christofle,” 
worthily commencing the long line of our 
most eminent manufacturers. 

America and Great Britain are such near 
neighbours as to be almost a “ conglo- 
merate.” Friendly rivals in industry and 
in Art, they are literally once more side by 
side ; and while not unmindful of the early 
difficulties before the opening of the Exhi- 
bition, so happily removed by mutual tact 
and forbearance, we can still congratulate 
ourselves on having immediate neighbours 
of our own kith and kin. 

Great Britain possesses the second and 
third transepts on the left, with the garden- 
court lying between them. She has also 
the second transept on the right, with the 
garden-court on its eastern side, and the 
portion of the central avenue corresponding 
to the transepts mentioned. Beyond this 
a portion of the first garden-court on the 
left, contiguous to American space, has re- 
cently been allotted to her. 

It may be well to mention here, broadly, 
the grouping of objects in the British space. 
Jewellery and silversmiths’ work come first 
in the nave; then porcelain and glass; 
then furniture ; and the Indian trophy appro- 
priately completes our main space eastward. 
In the covered portion of the first garden- 
court are philosophical and surgical instru- 
ments, stationery, printing, and kindred 
manufactures, In the first transept, on the 
machinery-hall side, are metal-work, chemi- 
cal products, pottery, earthenware, military 
and naval weapons. The parallel transept 
13 occupied by India and our Colonial pos- 
Sessions ; and the remaining transept con- 
tains leather-work, books, woollens, cottons, 
silk, and lace. The large garden-court will 
contain a hospital-tent, and the Cyclopean 








works—though the opposites of Peace—of| Passing out of Great Britain, we enter 
Sir William Armstrong and Sir John Brown. | France, which occupies more of the nave 








Porcelain ; style, Japanese: Royal Works, Worcester. 


than our own country, as well as two | left, and one” transept ‘and a garden- 
transepts and three garden-courts on the | court on the right, to the east of which 
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Porcelain ; style, Fapanese: Royal Works, Worcester. 


The products of Spain and Portugal are 
housed in the third transept on the right. 


the exhibitors of the industries of Switzer- 
land occupy a transept and a court. 





Porcelain ; style, Fapanese: Royal Works, Worcester. 


The fifth transverse gallery, together with | out, is allotted to Italy, as well as t 
the portion of the nave from which it opens | adjacent open court at the south side. 
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Next lies Belgium—a valuable contributor— which has the remainder of the nave, up to 
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Candelabrum: Howell and Fames. 
the square surrounding the Rotunda, with | a transept and a garden-court on the south. 








Clock Case: Howell and James. 
The Scandinavian nations occupy the | extreme north, in transept and court, of 
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Belgium: Holland lying between the oie 
allotments. 

The traveller has thus 
to the central part of the buildin s 
ing the Rotunda, The Ssladeeses amet 
forming the western side of this Square 
and the northern side, with two garden- 
courts, belong to Germany. Next to the 
Austrian space this may be considered in 
quality, if not in quantity, the most advan- 
tageous place in the Exhibition. 

Austria occupies, on the south of the 
Rotunda, an equivalent space to that filled 
by Germany on the north, having in addi- 
tion the whole of the next four transverse 
galleries, with six garden-courts on the 
north, and four on the south. Of these, 
seven are covered in, 

Hungary has the next transverse gallery, 
with so much of the nave as intersects it, 
and also an adjacent garden-court on the 
south. 

Still proceeding eastward, we enter 
Russia, which possesses, with a portion of 
the nave, the next transverse gallery, and 
a court on the south. Greece follows with 
a small section of the nave. 

The transept to the east of the Russian 
garden-court is devoted to the productions 
of Tunis, Egypt, and Central Africa ; while 
Turkey occupies the rest of the nave up to 
the great eastern entrance, together with 
the remaining southern transept and gar- 
den-court. 

There now only remain two transepts and 
a garden-court on the north to be accounted 
for. These are shared in unequal divisions 
by China, Japan, Persia, Roumania, and 
Siam. ; 
It is thus evident that nearly every country 
has a portion of the nave. There will 
not, however, be the grand vista from west 
to east through the Rotunda which might 
have been secured if the centre of the nave 
had been left open. It has been thought 
better by the Austrian authorities to occupy 
the central line with important structures, 
right and left of which run the passages. 

The Rotunda will contain the great 
trophies contributed to the Exhibition, 
arranged without regard to nationalities. 
It may be assumed that much of the interest 
to the general public, and to the more cur- 
sory observer, will centre here. It should 
not, however, be pr ac for —_— rm 
every country has selected its choicest prt 
pei. An for this position. Great Britain 
has certainly not done so, but, except for 
objects distinguished either by special cha- 
racteristics or great size, she has studiously 
localized her productions according to the 
Austrian classification. — ad 

For purposes of reference it will be ad- 
vantageous to place on record the eae 
space, in square métres, allotted to eac 
country in the Industrial Hall, premising 


been conducted 


that a square métre is about 10g square 


feet. 
Austria . . . ° MIST 
Germany . : . ° at 
- e & 
ne 
Russia . . bd as ? 
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Hun : 2,972 
Ital xed , : 2,972 
_ ll . . : . + 2,938 
Bel, - 2,601 
United d States of America 1,35 
China, Siam and Japan . 1 350 
Switzerland ; ‘ 1,125 
South America . 1,090 
Egypt and Mid-A frica 1,003 
Holland . ‘ 880 
Greece . 867 
Sweden and Norway 865 
Roumania 657 
Spain 605 
Portu gal . 519 
Persia and Mid-Asia 346 
Tunis 259 
Morocco . 


It is only necessary to mention here in 
general terms that the machinery-hall lies to 
the north of the Industrial Palace, running 
parallel with it. The same geographical 
arrangement has been adopted as in the 
main building. Great Britain occupies 
about one-eighth of the whole. 

The agricultural machinery is arranged 
in two annexes, the one in which our own 
country is placed lying to the north of our 
Industrial section. Of the whole space 
devoted to agricultural machinery, Great 
Britain occupies about one-fourth. 

It will strike the most casual observer 
that the general space allotted to this 
country lies conveniently together. This 
was not the case when the preliminary 
arrangements were made, and the conces- 
sion was obtained from Austria, as so many 
others of a similar kind have been, by the 
tact and foresight of the secretary of the 
British Commission. 

To the north of the Industrial Hall lie 
the special and collective exhibitions, of 
which Germany has the lion’s share; of 
these may be mentioned a pavilion for the 
German School system, a hall for German 
Industry, two pavilions illustrative of Ger- 
man Mining, and a pavilion entirely oc- 
cupied by Krupp. 

In the court round the Rotunda are the 
house of the German princes, German 
assembly-rooms, and a pavilion containing 
specimens of clock-industry. These are 
lofty wooden buildings, very light, painted 
in red and yellow, but not obtrusively so, 
and have generally a pleasing effect. East- 
ward of this block of buildings are the 
exhibitions of Mining Industries contributed 
by Prince Schwarzenberg, the Prince of 
Coburg, and other large proprietors; to- 
gether with breweries and models of farms. 

Opposite the eastern gate of the In- 
dustrial Palace, and separated from it by 


banks and beds of flowers, in the midst of | 


which is placed a model of the famous 


fountain of the Sultan Achmed, at Constan- | 


tinople, the traveller arrives at the home 
of the Fine Arts proper. 

This consists of a grand central hall, 
fom which eight spacious rooms extend on 
each side lit from above, and correspond- 
ing with these the same number of smaller 
halls having side-lights. At the four 
corners are pavilions also lighted from 
above. The division of space in this Fine 


ee Exhibition is open to 


much criticism. It does not seem equitable 
that France and Germany should mono- 
polise one half of the whole gallery,—and 
that the best part of it, namely the whole 
facade opposite the Exhibition building. 
Each ot these countries has four of the 
larger and four of the smaller halls. Austria 
occupies on the eastern front a similar 
space to Germany, excepting that she has 
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| contiguous to Germany is divided between | 
‘America and Greece, while the one simi- 
larly situated with regard to France is 
shared by Spain and Portugal. 
posed to place in the central hall the 
sculpture of all nations, while in the en- 
trance-halls north and south will be ar- 
ranged the sculpture contributed by the 
several countries lying contiguous to them. 





It is pro-. 





assigned one room to Hungary, receiving 
in exchange the adjacent corner-pavilion. 
The remainder of the space is thus occu- 
pied: Belgium, one large and two small 
rooms ; Holland, one large room ; Switzer- 
land, one large and one small room; and 
England is not thought to need more than 
one large and one small room, with the 
adjoining pavilion, The southern pavilion 
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Wrought Iron: Barnard, Bishop, and Barnard. 


Certain nations, however, couid not be 
accommodated in the main Art-building, 


' and room has been found for them in the 


Pavillons des Amateurs, which are here- 
after to contain also the loan-collections. 
In the northern of these pavilions Italy has 
four of the nine lalls which the building 
contains. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia have each one room in the southern 
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pavilion. The remaining rooms in the 
two pavilions are reserved for the exhibi- 
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tion of ancient Art. Of these Germany, 
Austria, and France, have each two; Hun- 
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Testimonial : Sy and Wagner, Berlin. 


gary one ; the remaining three are to be 


The ventilation of the Industrial Build- 


distributed among the other countries, but | ing seems fully assured. The roof of the 
in what precise manner is not yet known, 


Rotunda, when heated by the sun, will 





Carpet: Lyle & Co., Glasgow. 


cause the air beneath it to ascend, and this 
escaping through the open windows of the 
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lanterns will naturally be replaced by fresh 
currents of air from below. Thus the 





action of the conic Toof is really that of a 
chimney, and sufficiently effective not on} 
for the ventilation of the Rotunda, but a 
for the entire Industrial Building. 

The aspect of the Exhibition, at the date 
on which we write (the fifteenth of May), 
were one disposed to be epigrammatic or 
ill-natured—the terms are nearly synony- 
mous—might be summed up in six words, 
incomplete within and a chaos without 
As, however, extraordinary exertions have 
been and are being daily made in every de- 
partment; as the buildings, whether the 
main Ausstellung, the Fine Arts department, 
the machinery-hall, or the agricultural ad- 
juncts, are all in readiness; as Baron 
von Schwarz-Senborn has fulfilled his part, 
and the various National Commissioners 
have done theirs, and the unreadiness 
is painfully apparent, it follows that the 
several railway companies must mainly be 
held guilty. It is on the whole more fair 
| to cast the horoscope of the future display, 
| and judging by what is apparent, and 
| knowing what is to come, attempt to de- 
scribe the Welt Ausstellung as it will be. 
Entering from the Haupt Allée, and passing 
through the handsome archway of carved 
wood, everything seems perfect ; the sward 
of the oblong gardens is bright and green, 
the waggoner’s whip fountains gaily dart 
up their spray, the flag on the Imperial 
Royal Pavilion flaunts as if in rivalry of 
the eagles that adorn the entrance, the 
trim pavilion of the juries is ready for 
the international peace-ambassadors, the 
chairs are arranged in parade order to 
receive the world’s wayfarers, and no- 
| thing can be imagined more perfect both 

in ensemble and detail than the entire 

scene : but once we enter the south portal, 
passing to the Rotunda from the exquisite 
display of the Messrs. Haas, and how 
sadly is the scene changed! In place of 
trimness there is disorder; neatness is 
succeeded by confusion ; planks, packing- 
cases, river-gods, iron-castings of every 
| description, and cases in every degree of 
| incompleteness litter the arena: the ham- 
/mer of the workman, the noise of mallet 
"and saw, unite to form a din to which the 
‘confusion of tongues at the Tower of 
Babel must have appeared a comparative 
silence. ‘ 
| Taking the trophies in this principal 
| portion as they are, we cannot but think 
| that the liberty of private judgment has 
| been allowed too free an exercise; the 
giant statues of Switzerland stand in con- 
trast with a pile surmounted by a bust, 
and dedicated to the genius of glycerine, 
and though cleanliness is doubtless allied 
to godliness, we hardly think that the 
saponaceous display need be so obtru- 
sive ; nor can we see the reason why a 
collection of brass and copper pipes should 
have been allowed to aggregate them- 
selves into the semblance of a fortress de- 
fended by unmistakable dummy cannon. 
However, were this all, we might perhaps 
be deemed hypercritical, but, truth to say, 
the aspect of the Rotunda itself, when 
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one has wondered at its vastness, | 
is somewhat disappointing. The | 
huge cone appears to dwarf the | 
giant supports, and the velarium of | 
the upper cupola is to the last de- 

bare and inartistic; a har- 
mony, as Mr. Whistler would term 
it, in buff and grey, spread over 
so large an expanse, is chilling to 
a degree ; grey pillars, relieved, if 
one may term it so, by designs a 
little more pronounced in hue, 
weighted by a vast roof in buff, 
with gilt angels stencilled. on it, 
then over all a ring of blue, chilly 
asa December sky, and surmounted 
by a crude mass of white, hardly 
satisfies zsthetic longings, and a 
little garishness in colour might be 
condoned for its compensating bril- 
liancy. In fine, the bit of red that 
Turner so much loved and used 
with such effect is the great de- 
sideratum, and it will require a 
lavish display of flags to coun- 
teract in any way the general air of 
coldness. The gazer from below 
will be able to judge somewhat of 
the vast dimensions of the Rotunda 
if we mention that these conven- 
tional angels on the ceiling, each 
with the conventional star on her 
forehead, and bearing aloft the 
familiar laurel-wreath, is consider- 
ably over twenty feet in length. 

We shall now, starting from the 
extreme west, take the countries in 
rotation, noting broadly what strikes | 
the eye in our passage eastward, 
till we arrive among “the glows 
and glories of the broad belt of the 
world,” and finish our journey with 
the Ultima Thule of modern days, 
Japan. The United States division 
is a void, their contingent is ex 
route, and the entire section con- 
tains nothing but some cartoons by 
H. F. Faring, which are certainly 
worthy of note for the artistic man- 
ner in which he has handled the 
most inartistic of subjects. “ Pig- 
sticking,” not the Indian sport, but 
the more prosaic portion of a Cin- 
cinnati abattoir, is his theme. Ex- 


ecuted as these works are in char- | 


coal, whether we regard the effect 
of colour the artist has contrived 





to show, the boldness of the hand- 
ling, the “ go” of the various figures, 
and the Dorésque effects of gaslight 
and shade, in all his crayons, we 
cannot but feel that he has proved 
himself worthy of a more noble 
subject. 

_ Ofthe Brazils, we must also speak 
in the future tense, though with 
them, as with the States, every allow- 
ance for lack of punctuality must 
be made on the score of distance. 
From the enlightened character of 
the Emperor, the interest he has 
manifested in the present gather- 





ing, and the promises that have been made, 
no doubt can be felt that the treasures, both 
animal, forest, and agricultural, of the greater 
Portugal outre mer, will be worthy of the glori- 
ous land over which his Majesty holds such 
enlightened sway. 

Great Britain, though not so extensively re- 
presented as might be desired, will hold well 
her own; and with a little less stiffness in 








the appearance of the cases, and a little artistic 
arrangement of bunting, we need feel no reason 
to be ashamed of our part in 1873, surpassing, 
as we do, France, and nearly equalling Ger- 
many, in the space we occupy. Our phalanx 
of goods is solid, and no trophies, 
as in 1862, arise “to make the unskilful laugh, 
and the judicious grieve ;” practical to a de- 
gree, yet in some instances, as in the Price’s 
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Cabinet : Collison and Lock. 


Candle Company, the arrangement of common 
objects is most artistic; and our jewellery, 
both in the costly bijouterie of Hancock and 
of Thomas, the Highland specialities of Aitchi- 
son of Edinburgh, and the Irish bog-oak col- 
lection of Goggin of Dublin, will form c&itres 
of attraction to all who prefer simplicity to 
garishness. But when we emerge into the 
region of porcelain, Minton, Wedgwood, Cope- 





land, Mortlock, Daniel, and the Worcester 
Porcelain Works, in the aggregate coup-d’ail 
and the exquisite finish of oh titel 
iece prove progress and perfect 
vot fear comparison with the ceramic works of 
Berlin‘and of Meissen. 

The Indian trophy, with its wealth of Cash- 
mere and cloth of gold, its niello-work, quaint 
jewellery, and quainter costumes, forms a link 
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with the kindred collections of Persia, Tunis, themselves; contrasts of colour harmonize 


Turkey, 
shown all along the line ; 


and Egypt. French taste is now | without clashing ; and the entire display, from 
the cases individualize | the French 4iosk to the elaborate erection of 





Crystal Glass: Pellatt and Wood. 


Christofle, is emblematic of the nation—as | again, flags are needed. In the third transept 
emblematic as their present unreadiness. Here, | a small country makes a large display—one 
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Porcelain: Pellatt and Wood. 


we imagine which will surprise all visitors ; 


on ; find no other word to express it) is the view 
t country is Portugal. So delicious (we can 


presented on entering, with the dark blue and 














ee 


white banners mounted on 

side, that it is @ matter of regret 
so perfect a show does not add 
to the attractions of the nave. 
Spain, at present represented by 
packing-cases, seems in as little 
hurry to set her house in order 
in Vienna as she is at home ; and 
the cosas de Espana must be rele- 
gated to the date Spaniards have 
most frequently on their tongues— 
mafiana, to-morrow. 

Bannerols of red, white, and 
green, gilt spear-heads, and droop- 
ing pennons, tell us of “ Italia 
Unita ;” and we stand before a 
trophy—the trophy of the edifice, 
On a raised dais is a superbly 
carved walnut stand, with hippo- 
grifs and fruits and flowers; above, 
in the same material, is the burly 


| head of Il Re Galantuomo, and 
_ around are marbles, each a study. 
| Young Columbus on the pier of 
| Genoa Ja superba, sanguine of a 
distant world; 
| framing glorious Art-dreams ; young 
| Michael Angelo, mallet in hand, 
| immortalising such dreams in mar- 
| ble ; Armida telling her secret; a 


young Raffaelle 


happy child with a new toy; two 
others equally blessed, like many 
older contemporaries, blowing bub- 
bles; a poor blind girl reading; 
with many another sculptured gem, 
tell that Art is neither dead nor 
sleeping in the land of Titian, of 
Canova, and of Guido. In the 


| transept we are arrested by two 


mosaics that at first sight scem 
paintings, yet they are but in wood, 
though the work of one who, what- 
ever his material, is undoubtedly 
an artist—Vicenzo Corsi, of Siena. 
Above hang a thottsand lustres in 
all the varied hues of Venetian 
glass ; on the walls are mirrors fit 
to frame Titian’s beauties or Gior- 
gione’s ideals. Salviati’s mosaies, 
the inlaid gems of Florence, the 
filigree of Genoa, surround us on 
every side, and the dividing lines 
are as unique as the contents they 
enclose. Dwarf columns of the 
same material and colour as those 
that support the roof, with designs 
in red, forming a pattern of red 


| and gold, surmounted by bannerols 
| of the national colours, break up 


the space and relieve the eye, 
satiated with an embarras de 11- 
chesses. 
But we must hie back to neigh- 
bouring Switzerland, with her pretty 
triumphal arches draped in maroon 
and crowned with the cross of the 
Confederation, pass into her garden 
of vines, and enter her chalet, a 
rustic idyl in wood, with clocks 
set in miniature chd/e¢s that make 
one long for an unlimited credit at 
our bankers. More than all, Switz- 
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erland is ready, and was so from the 
opening. . 

Now a darker tricolor tells us of Belgium, 
with her trophies of metal posed in perfect 
array, her frames of lace and her cases of 
textiles ; and passing on, a lofty pyramid of 
bamboo and bark with feathers bright in 
hue, and skins soft in fur, with spices and 
incense, marks the colonial possessions of 
the land of the fat meadow and the sandy 
dune; whilst an arch of willows typifies 
the industry that has reclaimed marshes 
from the sea, and one, superb with gold and 
velvet, manifests the desire of Holland to 
vie with her proud neighbour Prussia. 
Behind, Scandinavia puts forth her varied 
industries; and with Germany upholstered 
in gold and velvet, with black eagles on 
gold shields, with the arms of Branden- 
burg on gilt backgrounds, with crimson 
velvet curtains, and a trophy combining 
the royal works of Berlin and Meissen, and 
containing the gifts of the “ golden wedding” 
of the Saxon King, half of our journey has 
been accomplished, and we again stand 
under Scott Russell’s dome. 

Now is the turn of the host, Austria 
Felix once more; a roof of crystal with 
more chandeliers than ever were hung 
together, with crystal-trophies on the floor, 
on the walls, on every coign of vantage, 
attest the position of Lobmeyer and of 
Zahn of Vienna; and two oxidised silver 
pavilions are ready for the goods of Han- 
mast. The speciality of the Kaiserstadt is 
here, in a pipe, whose meerschaum in 
pounds, and amber in equal quantities, are 
as nothing to its sculptured merits. Wogel 
exposes his wares of rainbow dyes in a 
magnificent mural monument; Berndorfer 
opposes with an equally splendid display 
of hardware; while the pavilions of 
Oberdfilhner, of Schaumann, and of Schmitt, 
compete in lavishness of display and purity 
of taste with any beneath the roof. The 
Crown of Hungary, topping a forest of gilt 
lances with drooping festoons of red, white, 
and green, marks the division of the king- 
dom; repeated on every point are the 
crown worn by St. Stephen, the colours of 
the Magyar, and the arms of each city of 
Hungary. Trophies of the chase, products 
of the mine, opals in the matrix, roughly 
shaped, polished like imprisoned rainbows, 
and glowing in necklaces yet to rise and 
fall on royal bosoms, are here in thousands: 
superb embroidery, do/mans stiff with gold 
or rich in furs, and kalpacs heavy with 
bullion, dazzle the senses with their profu- 
sion ; colour is paramount, and effect is all 
in all. The blue Cross of St. Andrew waves 
over costly furs, in skins from Siberia and 
robes from Riga, in coats of every shape 
and jackets of every price, malachite, /apis 
fazuli, and Siberian spar ; tables, frames, 
and slabs of every shape are formed of the 
Precious minerals. Count Orloff and Prince 
Vemidoff exhibit the wealth of their estates, 
and Holy Russia for the first time enters 
with zest into the international lists. Again 
blue and white, this time of a lighter hue, 
for “living Greece” once more erects a 





Parthenon graced with relics of her by- 


Egypt, like her symbol, the sphinx, yet 


gone civilisation, and invites the gourmet | withholds her greatest secrets, but the cotton 


by a prodigal display of rich vintages. 





and the sugar-cane will be shown in juxta- 








fire-screen : Morant, Boys & Co. 


position to the regalia of the long-buried | /¢//ah form a foil to the splendour of the 
kings of Thebes, and the labours of the | Pharaohs. Tunis, with gold and costumes, 





Tiles: Robert Minton Taylor. 


makes an oriental museum; an idea in- | tions, altars, and mosaics that tell of Car- 
creased by remains of statues, by inscrip- thage and her proud rival, Rome, The red 
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flag of Turkey waves over—shade of Ma- | the Syrian sun; while éimbougues, hookahs, 
homet !—a group of wines grown ‘neath | carpets thick in pile and gorgeous in tint, 





collected from every department of the | commerce is compatible with Kismét. 
empire, prove that even true believers find | But one object alone will make this division 





a haunt for all, a magnificent model show- | of Marmora, the Dardanelles, the hundred 
ing at a glance the Golden Horn, the Sea | domes and minarets of Stamboul, the 














Jewellery: Christesen, Copenhagen. 


Frank quarter of Pe 


the Padishah, as ware the Palaces of | tion in the clouds on the successor of 


as if one, mounted Byzantium : 


building j 
looked down from his eleva- every building is a model, 


_and the entire work a picture in relief. 
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THE ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS 
In this second of our report of the Vienna 


Walker, and others, t FURNITURE; 

ton, C d, the eet Works, Wede. 
wood, Pellatt and Wood, Jones, and Brown. 
Westhead, PorceLain ; Hancocks, Elkington, 
and Thomas, JEWELLERY and GoLDsMITH’s 
Work; Barnard & Co., and the Colebrook- 
dale Company, Iron, wrought and cast. The 
examples of engraved and cut CrysTaL G 

exhibited by Copeland, and Pellatt and Wood, 
are of unsurpassed excellence; CARPETS have 
their competent eee as ee in Temp! 

Brinton, Lewis, Widnell, Morton, Humphries, 
Lyle, and others, producers in the great factories 


Tyler, Winfield, and Phillp contribute Cuanpe. 
LIERS, &c. TiLES of great excellence are con- 
tributed Minton, Hollins & Co., Robert 
Minton Taylor, and Simpson and Sons, 
Although aids in the way of British Art-manu- 
facturers are not aumerous, among them are some 
of the most eminent and the best; and if we miss 
many whose absence is to be deplored, Great 
Britain is, to say the least, satisfactorily repre- 
sented on the whole, and our renown if not 
tly increased at Vienna, will certainly not be 
inished by our appearance there. 
The engravings we give this month are as fol- 
lows :—page 181 contains several examples of the 
imitations of, or rather adaptations from, the pro- 
ductions of Japan; they are admirable in paint- 
ing and finish, and do not fall behind the ori- 
_ s that have suggested them. Mr. R. W. 
inns, F.S.A., the Art-Director of the 
Works at Worcester, has thus added to his well- 
merited fame. Page 182 contains a gracefully 
designed candelabrum and a clock (parts of a 
set), the productions of Messrs. HOWELL AND 
JAMEs ; the one is entirely of ormolu, the other 
partially so; the case is of delicately carved 
wood, porcelain p/agues being introduced. It is 
a very charming design of the best order of Art, 
designed by Messrs. HENRY and Lewis Day. 
In the centre of the dial is a conventional brazen 
sun,—above, a sunflower; the metal panels 
showing daisies and grass. The four spandrels 
contain the winged emblems of eternity. The 
four smaller painted tiles represent the four 
ape of the vos — i larger tiles the 
our seasons : spring (cherry blossom), summer 
(clover), autumn (bryony berries), winter (ber- 
ries). Page 183 has part of a railing of 
iron, one of many valuable works manufac- 
tured and contributed by Messrs. BARNARD, 
BisHoP, AND BARNARD, of Norwich. We 
give on page 184 another “* testimonial,” the 
work of the eminent firm of Sy AND WAG- 
NER, of Berlin; and the quarter of a carpet, 
produced by Messrs. LYLE & Co., of Glasgow. 
Messrs. COLLISON AND Lock uphold their 
renown and that of their country by contribut- 
ing several examples of admirably designed and 
executed furniture, of which we give one, on 
page 185. It is a satin-wood cabinet, inlaid with 
purple-wood, ivory, &c., partially gilt. The 
centre of the lower part is enclosed by two 
doors, in which are introduced two panels of 
marquetry of rare excellence in design and work- 
manship. Messrs. PELLATT AND Woop, tamous 
manufacturers of crystal glass (who also exhibit 
several specimens of porcelain, novel and good), 
have enabled us to select examples of 
extensive and varied conti neten on page 186. 
The fire-screen on page 157 1s one oO! 
works of great merit, the production of Messrs. 
MoraAnt, Boyp & Co., the old and 
esteemed firm of British upholsterers. Page 1 
contains some of the productions of Messrs. 
CHRISTESEN, of Comm a6 As a je Hog = 
ot j ent, taste, an ge experience, 
s Leen by no producer in Europe; be Sue 
having been ae and ee in 
international exhibitions since 1551. 
In our next we shall probably eet 
larger supply of works by foreign contribu 
especially those of Germany. 
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FAMOUS JEWELS.* 


Tue works of the ancient goldsmiths con- 
sisted of two kinds—solid for use, and others 
of inimitable lightness, for funeral pomp. 
The latter no modern has been able to —_ 
We may observe, that the gold in these 
ancient specimens is always pure ; alloy was 
never used till the decay of Art. “ In antique 
gold work, whether of Greece or Italy, the 
material is always subservient to the work- 
manship ; the most refined elegance and 
the most exquisite taste guided the. hand 
of the artist, while his chisel created figures 
and ornaments designed with the minutest 
grains and the finest wire, intaglios and 
flowers, and so harmonised the parts toge- 
ther, uniting elegance with simplicity, that 
the jewellery, examined closely, appeared 
wonderful for minuteness of work, and at 
a little distance combined purity, simplicity, 
and unity of design.” Signor Castellani 
thinks that the antique goldsmiths made 
use of chemical and mechanical agents 
quite unknown to us, as they were able to 
separate and re-unite gold in particles 
almost imperceptible to the naked eye, 
which modern artificers are not able to do. 
The solvents they used are unknown, and 
their method of wire-drawing and soldering 
is alsoa mystery. Among the mountains 
of the Apennines is a little town called 
St. Angelo in Vado where they make orna- 
ments in gold and silver for the mountain 
girls by methods probably handed down by 
ancient tradition. Castellani induced some 
of these to come to Rome, and they suc- 
ceeded in copying the antique better 
than others. He now reproduces all the 
different phases of ancient jewellery, begin- 
ning from the oldest—Etruscan, and pro- 
ceeding to the Italo-Greco, the Greek, the 
Roman of the Lower Empire, to the 
Renaissance and the beautiful works of 
Benvenuto Cellini. A short time ago they 
discovered a method for reproducing the 
exquisitely fine grains seen on Etruscan 
jewellery, thus solving a problem which had 
occupied them for twenty years. 

We will close this paper by mentioning 
the most valuable specimens of precious 
Stones existing. To begin with diamonds. 

The largest stone professing to be a dia- 
mond is the “ Braganza,” fotind in Brazil in 
1741, and preserved in the Royal Treasury 
at Lisbon. -It is as large as a hen’s egg, 
and weighs 1,680 carats (Harry Emanuel 
Says 1,880 carats). It is, perhaps, a white 
topaz; but it is impossible to determine 
this, for the Portuguese Government will 
allow no one to examine it. The Mattam 
diamond, belonging to the Rajah of Mattam, 
in Borneo, weighs 367 carats, and was 
found about a century ago at Landack. 
The Dutch governor of Batavia offered two 
gunboats and £50,000 for it, but the offer 
was refused. The “ Koh-i-noor” can be 
traced back as far as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when it came from the 
treasury of Delhi, being the spoil of Ala- 
ud-deen in 1304. It had probably been for 
ages the crown jewel of the rajahs of Malwa. 
Tavernier sawit among the jewelsof Aureng- 
zebe, but it had then been reduced by Borgio 
from 793 carats to 186. The emperor con- 
fiscated all his possessions, and atened 
to put him to death. Nadir Shah obtained 
it by changing turbans, in token of amity, 
with his vassal. It passed trom S Sou- 
jah to Runjeet Singh, and then, after the 
capture of Lahore, it fell into the hands of 
the British troops, and was to the 
Queen in 1850, It was re-cut in 1862 at a 





* Continued from page 158. 





cost of £8,000, and reduced in weight to 
106y's carats, but is now a Srilliant hencke 
less for purity and fire. The Sancy diamond 
(534 carats) came originally from India, 
about the fifteenth century was in the 
possession of Charles the Bold, who wore it 
at the battle of Nancy, Switzerland. It 
became the property of the Baron of Sancy 
in the sixteenth century, and afterwards 
_ II. had it, and parted with it to 
is XIV. for £25,000. It is now among 
the jewels of the Emperor of Russia. The 
“Pitt” or “ Regent” diamond was found 
forty-five leagues from Golconda, and 
weighed 410 carats. It was bought by 
Governor Pitt, of Fort St. George, Madras 
for £12,500, and the weight was reduced 
by cutting, at a cost of £5,000, to 136 carats. 
It is for shape and purity the first diamond 
in the world. The Regent Orleans pur- 
chased it for £135,000. Bonaparte pledged 
it to the Dutch Government, and so pro- 
cured the funds for the consolidation of his 
ower. He wore the diamond afterwards 
in the pommel of his state-sword. William 
Pitt would never have been raised to the 
premiership but for the “lucky hit” of his 
great grandfather. The Orloff diamond is 
now set on the top of the imperial sceptre 
of Russia, and is said to have formed one 
of the eyes of the idol at Sheringham. It 
weighs 193 carats, and its pattern a rose 
extremely high crowned. A French deserter 
stole it, and sold it for £2,000; after chang- 
ing owners several times, Prince Orloff gave 
£90,000 for it, besides an annuity of £4,000 
for the seller's lifetime, and a patent of 
nobility into the bargain. The Florentine 
brilliant, belonging to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, weighs 139} carats. It is ~ (mews to be 
one of those lost at the battle of Granson by 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. The 
Nassak diamond, belonging to the Marquis 
of Westminster, weighed 89 carats, but now 
78, owing to re-cutting. It was sold to Run- 
dell and Bridge in 1818 by the East India 
Company. 

The Piggott diamond was sold by lottery 
at the end of the last century for £30,000. 
Rundell and Bridge bought it for £6,000, 
and sold it to the Pasha of Egypt for 
£30,000 (weight 82} carats). The Hope dia- 
mond is of a brilliant sapphire blue colour, 
and weighs 44} carats. It is suspected, says 
Mr. King in his “ Natural History of Precious 
Stones,” p.348,to be that of the French regalia 
stolen in 1792, and then weighing 67 carats. 
Mr. Dresden, a city merchant, has a beau- 
tiful diamond weighing 76} carats, perfectly 
pure and free from defects. In the Russian 
treasury is a brilliant red diamond of 10 
carats bought by Paul I. for 100,000 roubles. 
The Sultan of Turkey has two diamonds 
of large size, one of 84 and the other of 147 
carats. The state-waistcoat of Joseph I. 
had twenty buttons, each a single dia- 
mond worth £5,000. 

The Devonshire emerald (8 ozs. 18 dwts.) 
was found at Muro near Santa Fé di 
Bogota, and purchased by the Duke from 
Don Pedro. It is 2 ins. in diameter, and 
not cut. The emerald, weighing 29 lbs., of 
the Abbey Richenan, near Costanz, the 
gif of Charle e, turned out to be glass. 

he Hon. Miss Eden has a ring cut out of 
a solid piece of emerald of remarkably pure 

uality, with two drops of the same stone. 

t was presented by Shah Soojah to the 
East India Company, and was purchas 
by the late Lord Auckland. In the Austrian 
treasury is an emerald weighing 2,000 carats. 

As before mentioned, many of $0- 
called large rubies are spinels. The — of 
a ect ruby is its exact agreement in 
er with the fresh blood of a pigeon 
dropped upon the same sheet of paper on 


which it lies. A fine spinel in the Marl- 

: cabinet is set in a ring and engraved 
with a face wearing a crown, with three 
Jleurs-de-lys deeply cut ; it is su to 
have been the betrothal ring of of 
Anjou. The largest ruby (or spinel) ever 
seen in Europe is that presented by Gus- 
tavus III. of Sweden to the Czarina upon 
his visit to her in 1777. It is of the size 
of a small hen’s egg, and is of fine colour, 
and weighed at least 100 carats. 

In the Russian treasury are some enor- 
mous sapphires ; among them one of a light 
blue tint, which was formerly in the - 
sion of the late Mr. Hope. The largest 
known is in the Musée de Minéralogie (132 
carats). It was bought by Perret, a Parisian 
jeweller, for £6,800. 

The largest pearl in the world is in the 
Hope collection. It.weighs 3 0z., and is 
2 in. long by 24 in circumference. 

Joun Piccor, Jun. 


_—— 


PICTURE SALES, 


THE stock of pictures belonging to Mr, T. 
Gilbert, the dealer, of Gracechurch Street, was 
sold on the premises, by Mr. Southgate, on the 
the 17th and 18th of April. Among them 
—_ — a throwing overboard yr ~— 
and Dying—Typhoon coming on,’ J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., 550 gs.; ‘ Burns ie Highland 
Mary,’ J. Faed, R.S.A., 120 gs.; ‘ Household 
Treasures,’ J. W. Fyfe, 220 gs.; ‘The Open- - 
Air Concert,’ E. J. Cobbett, 132 gs.; ‘S 
and Poultry,’ E. Verboeckhoven, 4 gs. ; 
‘ Cattle,’ T. S. Cooper, R.A., 215 gs.; ‘ . 
time,’ W. Linnell, 240 gs.; ‘ Driving Sheep 
in,’ W. Linnell, Senior, 980 gs.; ‘ Sea- 
Nymphs,’ G. E. Hicks, 140 gs. ; ‘ Deer-Stalking 
in the Highlands,’ R. Ansdell, R.A., 220 gs. ; 
‘The Disputed Score,’ H. Ten Kate, ‘. gs.; 
‘Among the Household Treasures,’ W. Q. 
Ouchaniaen, A.R.A., 125 gs.; ‘Cattle in a 
Landscape,’ H. B. Willis, 170 gs.; ‘ Moorish 
Arch and Fruit-stall,’ Tusquet, 240 gs.; ‘ Hunt 
the Slipper,’ A. Dillens, 120 gs. ; ‘ Conva- 
lescent,’ Moulinet, 190 gs.; ‘ Origin of the War 
of the Roses,’ J. Pettie, A.R.A., 315 gs.; ‘The 
Onconvanience of Single Blessedness,’ E. Nicol, 
A.R.A., 265 gs.; ‘Hogarth before the French 
Authorities at Calais,’ 150 g.; ‘ Landscape in 
Derbyshire,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 165 gs.; * The 
Foxhunter’s Dream,’ T. Earl, 120 gs.; * Beware!’ 
zoe Horsley, ve An S08 gs. yey ton ey . 
tason,’ J. Webb, 1 .; ‘The py Da 
of Chae L,’ 3. Goodall, R.A., engraved 
the Art-Yournal, 315 gs.; ‘ Sea-Coast,’ with 
figures, C. Stanfield, R.A., 320 gs. ; ‘ The Emi- 
ure,’ P. F, Poole, R.A., 420 gs. ; 
’ A. Solomon, 390 gs. 


grant’s 
*Too Tru 

The well-known collection of pictures of the 
British and foreign schools, formed by Mr. W. 
Cottrill, of Higher Broughton, Manchester, and 
which was amply described in the Art- 
of 1870, was sold by Messrs. Christie, 
and Woods, at their in King Street, on 
the 25th of April. The sale attracted much 
attention, but purchasers, generally, seemed 
unwilling to pay the high prices they have 
of late for acquisitions, 

The water-colour drawings numbered eighty- 
six, and some well-known names were attached 


artists, 
‘The Young Critic,’ E. Frere, small, 
120 gs. (Pocock); ‘The Gipsy Mother,” H. 
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" gs. (Bailey); ‘ An Italian Pea- 
————? . H. Gérdme, 290 gs. ( ley) 5 
‘ Skaters,’ A. Dillens, 240 gs. (Hooper) ; 
Listener,’ E. Frére, 185 gs. peg, 2 ‘The 
Messenger,’ T. E. Duverger, 155 gs. (Tierney) ; 
‘ Interior of a Cowshed,’ T. E. . 245 gS. 
Seguier); ‘The Haunt of the Wild owl,’ 

‘ournemine, 245 gs. Mya yf ‘The Student, 

E. Frére, 185 gs. ie dwell); ‘The Repentant 
Daughter,’ t E. Duverger, 220 gs. (Hooper) ; 
¢ irl Knitting,’ J. Portaels, 225 gs. (Price) ; 
‘ Landscape,’ with cows and oxen, J. H. L. 
Haas, 250 gs. (Price); ‘ The Daughter of Zion,’ 
J. Portaels, engraved in the Art- Yournal, 
710 gs. (Price); ‘Charles IX. and the French 
Court on the Morning of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew,’ 275 gs., A. B. Clay (Earl). 

Of the one hundred and twenty oil-paintings 
British artists, the more prominent were— 

‘Hearts are Trumps,’ J. Archer, R.S.A., 
245 gs. (Seguier) ; ‘Lear and Cordelia,’ P. F. 
Poole, R.A., 405 gs.; ‘ Within a Mile of Edin- 

burgh Town,’ 7 Faed, R.S.A., engraved in the 

Art-Yournal, 220 gs. (Grundy) ; ‘ Landscape,’ 

with’ a boy and cows at a pond, J. Linnell, 

Senior, 230 gs. (Cox); ‘ River-Scene,’ with 

cows at the water, H. B. Willis, 200 gs. 

(Seguier ; ‘Landscape,’ with a windmill and 
gures, T. Creswick, R.A., 305 gs. (Herbert) ; 
‘The Sirens,’ W. E. Frost, R.A., 310 gs. 
(Ventom); ‘Spring,’ V. Cole, A.R.A., with 

children gathering wild flowers, by G. Smith, 

138 gs. (Ventom); ‘The Flight into Feypt, 
. Linnell, Senior, 1,075 gs. (Permain) ; ‘ Both 

zzled,’ E. Nicol, A.R.A., 305 gs. (Hooper) ; 

‘Under the Mistletoe,’ J. C. Horsley, R.A., 
235 gs. (Holland) ; ‘ Valentine and Sylvia,’ T. 
. Dicksee, engraved in the Art-Yournal, 260 gs. 
Holland) ; ‘Collecting Thoughts,’ E. Nicol, 

.R.A.. 300 gs. (McLean); ‘ Yours to Com- 
mand,’ E. Nicol, A.R.A., the companion picture, 

300 gs. (White) ; ‘ Busy-Bodies,’ F. D. Hardy, 
305 gs. (Hills); ‘Sunlight lingering on the 
Autumn ’ V. Cole, A.R.A., 430 gs. 
(Permain) ; ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin—Bible Stories,’ 
E. Long, 250 gs. (Seguier) ; ‘Canterbury Mea- 

dows,’ T. S. Cooper, R.A., 345 gs. (Seguier) ; 

* The Bath River,’ W. Miiller, 405 gs. aw 

‘The Dusty Road,’ J. Linnell, Senior, 976 gs. 
(Earl); ‘Helen of Troy,’ F. Leighton, R.A., 
770 gs. (Bell); ‘Carting Seaweed,’ R. P. 

Bonington, 230 gs. (Herbert) ; ‘ Valley of the 

Conway,’ D. Cox, 600 gs. (Fielding) ; ‘On the 

Lyn, near Lynmouth,’ W. Miiller, 320 gs. 
(Cox) ; ‘ Carisbrook Castle,’ W. Miiller, 870 gs. 
White) ; ‘Rescue of the Brides of Venice,’ 
. M. W. Turner, R.A., 950 gs. (Pullen). 

The sale realised upwards of £23,000. 


On the 3rd and the sth of May, Messrs. 
Christie & Co. sold a collection of sketches, 
finished drawings, and oil-paintings, by David 
Cox, which have been in possession of his son 
since the father’s death in 1859. The whole 
numbered 271, and though many were in a state 
quite unfinished, the sum they realised, £25,324, 
appears fabulous ; while it shows the extraordi- 
nary demand there is for the works of this grand 
eo pr of English landscape, who could have 

not the remotest idea of what a rich legacy 
he left to his only child in the contents of his 
studio at his decease. 

Our space will not permit us to do more than 
notify a few of the principal examples. The 
water-colour pictures included : —* Darley Church- 
yard,’ 360 gs. (Sale) ; ‘ Peat-Gatherers,’ 670 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Park-Scene, with Bardon Tower,’ 
ae gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Carnarvon Castle,’ 300 gs. 

gnew) ; ‘From Bolton Park,’ 210 gs. (Green- 
wood) ; ‘The Skirts of a Forest,’ 420 gs. (Ag- 
new); ‘A Stormy Day,’ 200 gs. (Agnew); 
‘Summons to the Noonday Meal,’ 210 gs. 
| gmp * Flock descending a Mountain,’ 

Cy 330 gs. (Agnew); ‘Orchard in Spring,’ 
200 gs. (Agnew); ‘A Welsh Lane,’ 200 gs. 
(Agnew); ‘Gossips on the Bridge,’ 670 gs. 
(Agnew). 

_ Among the oil-pictures were :—* Water-Mill, 

Stafford ire,’ 335 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Mill at 
295 gs. (Agnew); ‘Frightening the 


; ‘Cavalry,’ and ‘ Ha »” $50 gs. 
; ‘Boys throwing —— 390 gs. 
; ‘The End of the Common,’ 350 gs. 
; ‘Market Cart on a Heath,’ 300 gs. 
Permain) ; ‘ Rhyl Sands,’ 490 gs. (Agnew); 
‘Rhyl,’ 290 gs. (Agnew) ‘Lancaster Sands,’ 
with market-people, 1,000 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Going 
to the Hayfield,’ 600 if FPermain) ; * Distant 
View of Conway Castle,’ 1,000 gs. (Agnew) ; 
*A Welsh Funeral,’ 730 gs. (Agnew). 


Messrs. Forster sold, at their in Pall 
Mall on the 7th of May, a collection of excellent 
water-colour drawings and oil-paintings; the 
name of their owner did not appear. We have 
space to note only the following works in the 
latter class :—‘ The Highland Home,’ J. Phillip, 
R.A., 300 gs. (Sampson) ; ‘ Francis Feeble—the 
Woman’s Tailor, H. S. Marks, A.R.A., 
engraved in the Art-Yournal, 200 gs. (Muir- 
head) ; ‘ The Origin of the English Universities,’ 
Sir J. Gilbert, A.R.A., 150 gs. (Leighton) ; 
* Wood-Gatherers,’ R. Redgrave, R.A., 180 gs. 
(Norton) ; ‘ Village Gossips,’ D. Maclise, R.A., 
130 gs. (Dawson). 


The collection of the late Mr. Thomas Norris, 
of Bury, who died in 1852, was sold by Messrs. 
Christie & Co. on the 9th of May. Among 
other pictures it contained three by P. Nasmyth; 
namely, ‘ Village of Sunning,’ 360 gs. (Agnew); 
* View on the Thames,’ 340 gs. (Agnew); ‘ View 
at Henley-on-Thames,’ 370 gs. (Williams) ; 
‘Woody River-Scene,’ with ferry-boat and 
figures, Hobbema, 1,100 gs. (Sedelmeyer) ; 
‘Woody River-Scene,’ J. Ruysdael, 420 gs. 
(Doyle); a similar subject also by Ruysdael, 
635 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘Halt of a Hawking-party 
at a Cabaret,’ Wouwerman, 500 gs. (Newman) ; 
*Les Délices de la Campagne,’ Watteau, 
£1,180, The collection of 111 works produced 
nearly £10,000, 


Messrs. Christie & Co. sold, on the roth of 
May, the following pictures, among others, the 
vey of the late Mr. Thomas Howard, of 

lackheath :—‘ River-Scene,’ with a smith’s 
forge, &c., W. Miiller, 330 gs. (Williams) ; 
‘Rubbing down the Post-horse,’ G. Morland, 
small, 155 gs. (King); ‘Bowl Players,’ D. 
Teniers, 160 gs. (Sedelmeyer); ‘A Flemish 
Cook,’ D. Teniers, 410 gs. (Williams) ; ‘ Land- 
scape,’ with a cascade, cottage, peasants, sheep, 
&c., J. Ruysdael, 315 gs. (Warwick) ; ‘ Land- 
scape,’ with cows, A. Cuyp, 520 gs. amy ; 
‘ Halt of a Sporting Party,’ and ‘The Wayside- 
Rest,’ Wouwerman, 280 gs. (Sedelmeyer) ; 
*The Horse-Fair,’ ‘The Hard Bargain,’ and 
‘Sheep under an Oak,’ three by G. Morland, 
650 gs. ( Williams). 


At the conclusion of the above sale, a number 
of pictures belonging to different owners were 
submitted for disposal in the same gallery. 
Among them was one of two young ladies, 
sisters, whole-length figures, by Gainsborough : 
this work was exhibited by the artist at the 
Royal Academy in 1775; it now fell to the 
bidding of Mr. Agnew for the very large sum of 
6,300 gs. Of the rest may be noted—‘ The 
Fruits of Early Industry and Economy,’ G. 
Morland, 610 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Firth of Forth— 
Cramond, near Edinburgh,’ P. Nasmyth, 870 gs. 
(Cox) ; ‘ Portrait of Miss Evans, sister of Lady 
Willoughby,’ Gainsborough, 750 gs. (Graves) ; 
* Windmill on Mousehold Heath, Norwich,’ Old 


Crome, 260 gs. (Graves); ‘Yarmouth Jetty,’ 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 150 gs. Cox) ; 
* Madonna and Child,’ with angels, by Raffael- 


lino del Garbo, a rare old painter of the fifteenth 
century, 950 gs. (Bell); ‘Landscape,’ with 
cottage, cows, sheep, &c., Gainsborough, .190 
gs. (Cox); ‘ Landscape,’ with a boy holding a 
a erey — which the rider has dis- 
mounted, A. Cuyp, 1,150 gs. (Thompson); 
‘The Fisherman's Fiat,” %. Morland, - 
(Agnew); ‘The Death of the Fox,’ Gains- 
borough, 720 gs. (Durlacher) ; ‘The Lost Lamb,’ 
Greuze,’ 155 gs. (Hammond). The day’s sale 








MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET oF 
ACADEMY — “much as 
occurred to disturb the harmony 
gathering ; and the aristocratic pon shes 
as they always are, warm in their compli. 
ments and ions. The speakers 
were the Duke of ere Sir John 
Pakington, the American inister, Earl 
Granville, Professor Owen, Earl 
the Lord Mayor, and the Lord Channa 
The only observation calling for note was 
that of the President, who conveyed to the 
meeting the disheartening intelligence that 
although 1,602 works of Art had been 
placed, 2,567 had been rejected! “Want 
of space” is a calamity which this 
ought not to endure. There was no one to 
say a word for the many great artists whose 
works are the admiration of all visi 
but who are not, and probably never all 
be, entitled to place the letters R.A, or 
A.R.A. after their names ; nor to remind Sir 
Francis Grant and the other members of 
broken faith, when year after year goes by, 
and not a single addition is made to 
stereotyped list of “twenty” Associates. 
Yet the royal, noble, and eminent 
saw, valued, and duly honoured, the 
tions of ety Stone, Peter 
Leader, Birket Foster, Sto: i 
Morris, Halswelle, Long, Sean aneee 
of others whose claims to the rank are un- 
questionable and unquestioned ; most of 
whom are not young men, and will be 
“venerable” before the death of others gives 
them chances of election. 

THE KEEPERSHIP OF THE ROYAL ACA- 
DEMY will soon be vacant, by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Charles Landseer. Rumour 

ints to the ranks of the Associates for 

is successor; and, we understand, there 
is no law to prevent his holding the office. 
The qualities required are those of a 
tical man of business, rather than of a 
learned man, or a prominent artist. 

NEw BRITISH INSTITUTION, 396, Old 
Bond Street.—This little gallery, which 
possesses the advantage of cent ition 
and ready accessibility, has reac its 
ninth summer exhibition. One hundred 
and fifty-two pictures and water-colour 
drawings are displayed. Among these, one 
of the most remarkable is the ‘ Dolce far 
Niente, by R. Madrazo ; a girl in a pink 
skirt, with a shadowy, meditative, dreamy 
gaze, which, when viewed from a proper 
distance, is that of life itself. There is a 
companion picture, called ‘ Maiden Medi- 
tation’ by R. Gianetti, for which the 
unusual Jose of the figure, the harmony 
of its colouring, and the beauty of the 
hands, no doubt have secured a read 
purchaser. There are two characteristic 
pictures by Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A.: one, 
a group of ‘ Brigands ;’ the other, ‘ Doctor 
Sangrado and the Licentiate Sedilla, which 
will be valued by ‘the admirers of this 
artist. ‘ Twilight, by Gudin; a * Council 
of War, by H. Ten Kate ; a ‘ Landscape, 
with Cattle? by Verheyden and De Haas; 
and a lovely ‘Waterfall, in the Vale ot 
Meath,’ by J. B. Smith, which shows that 
the picturesque need not be —_, abroad, 
uni our own island is thoroughly known, 
are among the best pictures of this very 
excellent collection. 

THE QUARTERLY REvIEW.—The poo 
ing article of No. 268, is entitled, The 
State of English Painting.” We regret that 
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the important subject in a ve 
spirit ; condemns often, and rare 
aught that is done in our — school, 
and sees very little cause for laudation in 
any of its leading artists. Yet it is impos- 
sible to question the truth of much we 
find here, more especially with reference to 
the évafic in pictures, which half a century 
ago was patronage, The summing up of 
the critique is this—“ We are flooded with 
slovenly workmanship, or with ;the shallow 
and easy facility which is still worse, unre- 
lieved by any touch of mental power or the 
slightest sense of spiritual meaning.” The 
arguments are those of the advocate and 
not the judge; there is no calm guidance, 
no dispassionate reasoning ; one side of the 
case only is seen; the truths told are not 
such as are calculated to remove error ; the 
medicine administered is sought to be 
made palatable, not by honey but by gall. 
However gratified we may be, therefore, to 
find the Quarterly Review dealing with 
Art, we cannot but lament the entire ab- 
sence of consideration, sympathy, and, con- 
sequently, help. 

Mr. HENRY COLE, C.B.—It is now 
understood that Mr. Cole does not intend 
to leave the Museum at South Kensington. 
What circumstances have occurred to make 
him change his mind, it is not for us to say, 
or even guess. But a long article might be 
written to show the utter confusion thus 
induced, and probably some of his col- 
leagues will be compelled to speak out. 

THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION, including, 
of course, the marvellous head, ‘ Amphro- 
dite,” has been purchased by Government 
for the British Museum, intelligence which 
all Art-lovers will receive with intense 
pleasure. 

THE BURNING OF CHICAGO.—It is a 
common complaint that the historical school 
of painting finds no patronage in thiscountry. 
At a time when the unusual, if not unprece- 
dented, price of ten thousand guineas has 
been paid for a work of this class yet on the 
easel, the complaint will hardly hold. In 
the burning of Chicago we have another 
instance of a free and generous encourage- 
ment of Art, — does honour to our 
contemporary the Graphic. A e sum 
had been raised by the paola ane 
and contributors to that journal, for the 
Chicago Relief Fund: before the amount 
was remitted, the independent city declared 
itself to be in no need of further aid. Our 
contemporary, on this, gave a commission 
to Mr. Armitage, R.A., to paint a work 
commemorative of the calamity. The pic- 
ture is valued at £2,000, and is to be 
presented to the Chicago Town Hall. The 
subject of the painting is an allegorical 
group. England and America, as two 
draped female figures, support a nude 
female who is stretched on the knees of 
America, while England bends over her. 
To the right of the picture is the British 
lion, in repose ; to the left a white headed 
eagle; a glimpse of a town in flames is 
caught behind the latter, and a pine-clad 
height occupies the opposite side of the 
background. The picture is fifteen feet 
long, and nine high, and is on view at the 
Scottish Gallery, 48, Pall Mall. 

“ a —_—_ COLLECTION OF PICTURES BY 
: MASTERS, Argyll Galle Argyll 
Street, Regent Street.—Space yt todo 
Justice to this collection of pictures in the 
Argyll Gallery. But somet ing yet more 
important than space is also wanting ; and 
that is clear, precise, definite information 
Ww. to the history of the contents of the room. 
, ¢ have here brought together some hun- 
red and seventy pictures, selected on 
no assignable principles, and ascribed 


narrow 





unhesitatingly to some of the first masters 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. No pedigrees, no ers, 
are given ; although the value of some of 
the paintings, if authenticated, would be so 
extraordinary as well to demand the utmost 
care in the ——— of a true catalogue 
raisonné, There are, judging from such 
an impression as a walk th the gallery, 
which is not very well lighted for such a 
display, has produced, not a few objects on 
the that deserve attention. But the 
palpable misdescriptions on which a little 
reflection forces the mind to alight, are such 
as to do great injustice to any yee onto 
real value that may belong to the collection. 
Take, as an instance, No, 4. This is a 
portrait of a man in a falling band, that at 
once attracts the eye, though its position 
and illumination are such as to preclude 
very careful inspection. It is simply de- 
scribed as ‘4. Shakspere . . Bol (Ferdi- 
nand).’ Physiognomically regarded, and 
speaking with the reservation above made. 
this picture serves better to fulfil the ideal 
of one of the rrp aspects of Shakspere’s 
wonderful nature, than does any of the well- 
known portraits. Though unlike the con- 
ventional Shakspere, it might[fwell be a 
portrait of the living man. If this could be 
established, the result would be invaluable. 
The facile play of wit indicated by the eyes 
is far more germane to the character of the 
great dramatist than either the unreal ex- 
panse of forehead in the Stratford bust, or 
the rusticity of the Chandos portrait. Yet 
when we reflect that Ferdinand Bol was 
only five years old when Shakspere died, 
we find ourselves in presence of a palpable 
misstatement as to the picture, which throws 
cold water on our admiration. We have 
neither time nor inclination to do the work 
which the proprietor of such a collection 
ought to have undertaken before inviting 
the inspection of the public. + 

A RAPHAEL FRESCO.—A curious history 
of a most interesting work has been given 
in the Daily Telegraph. We have space 
only to notice the fact that a much injured 
fresco by the immortal artist has been sold 
by public auction in Paris; it had once 
decorated a hunting-seat of the Popes, 
which had long been in the occupation of 
a farmer, who had “ broken a door through 
the middle of the fresco,” leaving some 
portions of it, however, which were pur- 
chased for Russia for the sum of 11,000 
francs. It represented the Martyrdom of 
St. Cecilia. Another fresco, from the same 
decorated dwelling, “fortunately unmuti- 
lated,” and from the same master hand,‘The 
Trinity, was also sold, and brought the sum 
of 207,500 francs—about £8,300. It is 
destined for the Louvre. There was no 
competition on the part of the British 
National Gallery. 

ALPINE PAINTINGS.—Speciality in Art 
always deserves respect. hen that spe- 
cialty is either of rare excellence in exe- 
cution, or of singular difficulty in attain- 
ment, the respect it excites becomes of a 
high order. To portray nature under all 
the rigour of Alpine climate—to paint oil- 
sketches, because water-colour sketching 
is impossible, owing to the freezing of the 
water, at 16,000 feet above the level of 
sea—and to catch the fleeting aspects) of 
mist, and shower, and sunrise, amid those 
icy solitudes—involve an amount of pain- 
ful inconvenience which none but an enthu- 
siastic lover of mountain-scenery ever 
undergoes for the purpose of Art. As to 
truth and beauty of execution, M. Loppé 
has challenged the verdict of the most 
expert jury, on that special subject, to be 
found in land. Hehas hung his Alpine 





imilarity 
between some of these and the 
three Alpine views by Sir Robert Collier in 


a man so distinguished in the dry pursuit 
of law able to display the artistic side of 
his nature so ily, is a subject of un- 
usual congratulation. M. py wh pictures 
will as pendants to those of Sir 
ollier. The charmi i 


shows an aspect of nature that recalls -the 
Himalayas. 


THE Royal AcaDEMy DrpLoma of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—then Mr. Joshua Rey- 
nolds—-was sold last month, and pur- 
chased Messrs. Graves and Co., for 
“the sum” of six pounds. Why it 
was not purchased by the Royal Academy 
for their library is a my not to be 
explained. It is dated the 15th December, 
1793: and is signed by George III. It 
was sold y+ a curious J pecwing 5 of 

remnants,” the property of Joshua Rey- 
nolds Gwatkin, Esq., pedi the :. 
nephew of the painter who is England’s 
chiefest for in Art. Messrs. Graves 
purchased at the same sale a matter even 
more curious. It is a small book, bound 
in vellum, containing twenty pen-and-ink 
sketches of much merit, picturing Windsor 
Castle, Holyrood,'and other places,and is the 
note-book of the Secretary of James IL., 
then Duke of York, in which were entered 
the expenses incurred e route from London 
to Edinburgh—the royal party including the 
Duke’s first wife, Anne Hyde—leaving 
London on the 27th October, 1679. The 
cost of the journey to Edinburgh and in 
Edinburgh was £832 115. 74d. Ina 
pocket of the note-book was found a lock 
of hair, of a light brownish tint: and on 
the paper that encloses it is written in 
Sir Joshua’s hand, “ Lady Waldegrave ;” 
the Lady Waldegrave of whom he painted 
a portrait; his picture of her three 
daughters is his chef-d’euvre. She was 
afterwards Duchess of Gloucester. It is 
recorded by Mr. Tom Taylor, that when 
Sir Joshua was working at the portrait, 
he asked the lady for a lock of her hair, 
that he might get the true colour with ac- 
curacy. She gave it, and after a lapse of 
a hundred mt twelve years the identical 
lock is thus accidentally discovered. 

THE GAINSBOROUGH.—Messrs. Agnew 
have exhibited at their gallery in Waterloo 
Place, the Gainsborough picture they pur- 
chased lately for the sum of 6,300 guineas, 
and, almost immediately, sold to Mr, Gra- 
ham, of Skelmorlie. It is a wonderful work, 
no doubt ; a grand specimen of the great 
master. It must have been acquired from 
pure love of Art ; there could have been no 
temptation except that of high appreciation 
of its merits. It was certainly not bought 
by Mr. Graham to sell again, but we must 
compliment the tradesmen buyers for their 
courage ; and, at the same time, for their 
conviction that they were not risking 
pecuniary loss. They secured for this 
country one of its chiefest prizes. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GAL- 
LERY.— The Fp — er — Tasph 
arbitrators, Messrs. is 
Durham, and S. C. Hall, were + doaced 


to the following artists :—F or 
Figure - subjects in Oil: Cold’ Medab 
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Mrs. E. M. Ward; Silver era y 
A. Houston, R.S.A. C. J.. Lewis, A. B. 
Donaldson, and F. Underhill; Bronze 
Medals—T. Brooks, W. Gale, and J. Hayl- 
lar.—For Landscapes, Sea-pieces, Animals, 
and other Subjects : Gold Medal—A. Clint ; 
Silver Medals—R. H. Wood, A.de Breanski, 
E. Gill, and J. G. Naish ; Bronze Medals— 
E. Hargitt, R. H. Nibbs, and A. J. Stark. 
For Water-Colour Drawings, irrespective of 
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REVIEWS. 


_——- OF THE ae a Cox. With 
Selections from orrespondence, 
some account of his Works. By N. NEAL 
SoLty. Illustrated with numerous Photo- 
ag from Drawi by the Artist’s own 
d. Published by CHAPMAN AND 
HALL ‘ 


Subject : Gold Medal—Madame Bodichon ; | “ Tux ‘prices which Cox himself received for 
Silver Medals—S. Rayner, J. Dobbin, H. | oil-pictures,” writes Mr. Solly, ‘varied from 


Anelay, and G. H. 
Bronze Medals—W. H. Stopford, E. Bearne, 
and E. Varley. To Foreign Artists—For 


History or Figure - subjects in Oil: Gold | 


Keghel, Pauwels ; Si/ver Medals—-J, De | 


. Kienlin, A. Yvon, and T. Ceriez ; 
Bronze Medals—L. Tytgadt, J. H. Van- 
Hove, and V. C. Zier. For Landscapes, 
Sea-pieces, Animals, and other Subjects : 
Gold Medal—J. Weinglein ; Silver Medals 
—H. Hanoteau, L. Robbe, A. Ballin, and 
J. Palizzi; Bronze Medals—J. Capeinick, 
L. Pulinckx, and P. F. Peters. A “ special 
gold medal for the best picture exhibited, 
without regard to school, style, or subject,” 
was awarded to the great Belgian artist, 
Portaels, for bis grand work ‘ The Drought 
in Egypt.’ Unfortunately, we must limit 
our notice of the gallery to this bare enume- 
ration of the prizes awarded, although it 
might justly claim more extended criticism 
at our - s. Since the awards, no fewer 
than seventeen of the prize pictures have 
been “ sold.” 

THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND PARK 
are now open to the public; they were 
reece ig on the 24th of May. Our 
readers need not be told that we have, from 
the commencement of the project, taken in 
it deep interest ; ‘we hope still to do so. 
It may be a boon of great value to the me- 
tropolis, but its real and practical good will 
mainly depend on the manner in which it 
is conducted. 

Mr. CHARLES Lucy.—On the eve of 
going to press, we heard, and with much 
regret, of the decease of this historical 


Keghel, 


painter, on the 19th of May. We hope to | jjjustrated series of 


refer to his works in our next number. 


well-known engraver occurred on the 18th | by one who 


of May. 





drews, F.R.G.S. ; | £5 and upwards to about £50, reaching in one 
| case £95, and in one 


ly £100, the highest 
ever paid to him for one of his works.” And 
elsewhere, it is remarked by the author of the valu- 
able volume on our table, “‘ During several years a 
great many of his works, both in oil and water- 
colour, had through his hands ’”’—those 
of Mr. Holmes, a picture-dealer in Birmingham 
—‘‘and in the early days of his oil-painting 
they had frequently found no purchasers, and 
had. to be returned to eld House ”— 
Cox’s last residence at Harborne, near Birming- 
ham. Possibly no small portion of these pic- 
tures, so unappreciated that they could not find 
a purchaser, only a few years ago, at any rea- 
sonable sum asked for them, were among those 
bequeathed to his son which were sold last 
month at Christie’s, some of them realising 
prices as high as 1,000 guineas, while at previous 


sales we have known £2,200, £2,500, and 
3,600 paid respectively for one of his pictures. 
d so, after the lapse rom the 


of a few _— 
date of the painter’s death, the public has 
learned, but {by slow degrees, to set some ade- 
quate value on his genius, of which, by the way, 
no artist had a more humble opinion than 


self. 

Mr. Solly’s memoir has appeared at a most 
opportune time, now that the star of David 
Cox is quite in the ascendant; it isa book which 
does full justice to the artist and what he accom- 
plished. The writer says, in his — that 
**It was only in the year 1866 that the first 
short biographical notice of David Cox appeared 
in that well-known work by Messrs. R. and S. 
Redgrave, entitled “A Century of Painters.” 
Mr. Solly must evidently have forgotten—if, 


| indeed, he had ever seen it—that, five years 


before the appearance of Messrs. Redgrave’s 
book, the name of Cox was brought forward in 
the pages of the Art-Fournal in one of the 
pers called ‘ British 


_ | Artists ;” the biographical sketch of the artist 
MR. T. G. Lupton.—The death of this | which accompanied the engravings being written 


the privilege of frequent inter- 


We must also postpone for the | course with the painter, and had moreover un- 


present any reference to him and his works, | bounded admiration of his works joined with 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
THE Fine ArTS.—On the 24th of April, 
Mr. W. Cave Thomas delivered a lecture 
before the members of this institution and 


their friends, taking for his subject “The | o¢ 


Technical Processes used in the Produc- 
tion of Sculpture.” After some preliminary 
remarks on sculpture in general and on 
sculptors, he proceeded to describe the dif- 
ferent processes of what is known as plastic 
Art, and in a way that his auditors highly 
appreciated ; his remarks included mould- 


| describes as “genial, gentle 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


} 
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ing, bronze-casting, modelling in wax, elec- | 


trotyping, repoussé work, &c.—This Society 
has recently elected as corresponding mem- 
bers, Senor José Vallejo, of Madrid, and 
Signor Ettore Fenari, of Rome. 
_ THE Vicroria Cross GALLERY.—This 
singularly interesting and admirably painted 
series, Commemorating by Art the deeds of 
valour for which so many of our brave 
soldiers and sailors of all grades received 
the Victoria Cross, is about to be again 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Mr. Wass 
having made arrangements to that effect 
with the present owner of the pictures, who 
purchased them from the artist, M. De- 
= » Some eo ~ seven years ago. The 
consists of fifty-six paintings, one of 
the battle of Inkerman i ; 
her te oa n having been added 


high esteem of the man, whom Mr. Solly ay 
» simple-minded, 
and modest, yet full of penetration and ardour 
in all matters ining to his profession.” 
This memoir traces, step by step, the career 
David Cox, from his father’s forges in Bir- 
mingham to his death in the quiet cottage not 
far from the place of his birth, whither he had 
retired some years prior to his decease; not, 
however, to be idle, but to produce many of 
those matchless works which are now so eagerly 
sought after. The narrative presents no ex- 
citing features, but there are numerous incidents 
of travel, abroad and at home, correspondence, 
&c., sufficient to divide the interest with the 


| mere artistic contents of the volume, which 
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| 
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describe, chiefly, many of the ter’s principal 
works. In a supplementa: dapter the author 
offers some general remarks on the style and 
character of Cox’s pictures; of these we give an 
extract :— 

** Although Cox was one of the hardest and 
most unwearied of workers, feeling, as Turner 
did, that thorough knowledge of form and 
mastery in drawing must be the only foundation 
of all true Art, and that it could only be reached 
by a great amount of laborious chalk and 
pencil sketching, and pen-and-ink etching 
(practised by him greatly in his earlier days), yet 
it cannot be doubted that he had great powers 
of imagination. This imaginative power enabled 
him to seize instinctively all that was ical 
in any scene; and, discarding the trivial and 
commonplace, he Produced rapidly with his 

m , 





blind, to whom the ies of nature and Art 
are irremediably closed.” But the eyes of 
Remeaes of who were 

ve since been opened ; and they, i 
ourselves, will feel indebted to hrs 7: 


this most interesti tribute to the memory 
one of England’s pte landscape-painters. ‘i 





THEORY AND PRACTICE oF LINEAR Pgr. 
SPECTIVE, Applied to Landscape, Interiors ; 
and the Figure, for the Use of Artists, Art. 
Students, &c. Translated from the French 
of V. PELLEGRIN, Member of the 
of Arts, and formerly Professor of T. 
gt the Military School of St. Cyr, 
&c. blished by BICKERS AND Son, 


It will be enough to say in recommendation ot 
this small manual, that it carries the stamp ot 
approval of the Académies des Sciences in Paris; 
and also that, by a decision of the Minister ot 
the Fine Arts, dated 1870, five hundred copi 
of the work were ordered to be distri to 
the public libraries and schools of Paris. Cer- 

inly, among all the numerous treatises on the 
subject which have come before us, we know not 
of one wherein the laws of perspective have 
been condensed into so few pages, without the 
omission of ——ne that is of general practical 
use to the student of Art. 


— 


GATHERING FeRNs: Painted by Joun Lucas. 
Engraved by H. Everinc. Published by 
ARTHUR LUCAs. 


The publisher, Mr. Lucas, in all his issues, 
aims to gratify those who desire simplicity in 
Art; the works he publishes are always 

and such as will please the many who do not 
covet elaboration of treatment. Here is an 
example: a pretty little bare-footed maid, in 
early youth, is homeward bound with her 
lap full of fern-leaves—nothing more ; yet 
well-engraved print is one that cannot fail to 
give pleasure. 





MEDITATION: Painted by J. P. Cor. En- 
ved by HERMAN EICHEN. Published 


y GoupiL & Co. 


It would be hard to find a greater contrast 
than this, as compared with the print just 
noticed ; a solemn yet lovely young lady with 
dreamy eyes is looking up from her book, 
meditating on what she has been reading. It is 
a charming and effective work; there are no 
accessories; the portrait stands alone, 
skilfully explains the story. 





Assorsep 1N Rosinson Crusog. Painted 
by R. COLLINSON. Engraved by F. STACK- 
POOLE. Published by PILGERAM AND 


LEFEVRE. 
Here, on the coast, by the sea at ager one 


is a fine youth, lying at his ease anc 
Rchineen Crees tT. ears are deaf, his eyes are 
blind ; he sees and hears nothin of outer nature. 
It is certain that the lad be a mariner ; 
emulative of those adventures which have made 
more British seamen than all our victories, ~ 
have gone a long way to enable —— 2 
‘rule the waves.” T icture is @ 

great merit; it was exhibited at the ter 
Academy in 1871, and it is right well ese” 
by Mr. Stackpoole. Few publications modern 
times are calculated to be more popular. 
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